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LONDON, FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1871. 


Price 3d, 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Institated 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The EASTER TERM will commence on MONDAY, the 24th 
April, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 22nd July. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY, the 20th April, at 11 o'clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapgmy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 








\ USICAL UNION.—TUESDAY NEXT, April 

18th, Quarter past Three, St. James’s Hall. Quartet 
No. 10, Mozart; Trio op. 70 in D, Beethoven; Quartet F minor, 
Haydn; Cavatine Violin solo, Roff; Pianoforte solos, Baur, 
Schubert, Chopin, &c. Artists, Sivori, Bernhardt, Van 
Waefelghem, Lassere, and Baur, (pupil of Liszt), First time 
in London. Tickets, half a Guinea each, at Lamborn Cock 
and Co; and Ollivier, Bond-street; and of Austin, at the 
Hiall. Members can pay for visitors, and pay their subscription, 
Regent-street entrance, to Nimmo, Cashier.—J. Exxa, Director, 
9, Victoria-square, 8. W. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
IER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


AND 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE. 


\ ISS SOPHIE and MISS FRANCESCA 
FERRARI 
Beg to announce that their 
FIRST MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place at the 
QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
On SATURDAY, APRIL 29th, 1871, 
To commence at Three o’clock. 

Stalls, Half-a-Guinea cach ; unreserved seats, 7s. 82, Gloucester- 
terrace, Hyde-park. 





iy R. SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th, Particulars will be duly announced. 





\ R. SYDNEY SMITH’S First PLANOFORTE 

RECITAL, will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
Place, Regent-street, W., on Wednesday, April 26th, at Three 
o'clock a. Vocalist, Miss Annie Edmonds; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Holmes; Violoncello, Herr Daubert ; Pianoforte, 
Mr. Sydney Smith; Accompanist, Herr Ganz. Stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony stalls, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets may be 

of Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square; Keith, 
Prowse & Co., Cheapside ; Hays, Royal-exchange ; Mr. Sydney 
ry Blandford-square ; at the principal Libraries ; and at 





DME. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR RE- 
CITALS, under distinguished patrouage, will take place 

May and June, when she will play selections from the com- 
pysitions of Guiliani, Tor, Schulz, and her own. Further 


particulars will be annowaced. 38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W, 





ISS PURDY’S FIRST MORNING CONCERT, 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on Wednes- 

day, May 8rd, at Three o'clock. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Purdy, Mr. John Foster, Mr. Coates, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Winn, Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. E. Perrini; Violin, 
Mr, Henry Holmes ; Pianoforte, Mdme. Strindberg-Elmore ; at 
the Pianoforte, Mr. H. R. Bird. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved 
Seats, 5s.; at Miss Purdy’s residence, 85, Victoria-road, 
Kensington, W.; of Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Burlington- 





(KEAMBER CONCERTS OF MODERN MUSIC. 
—MR. WILLEM COENEN’S THIRD EVENING CON- 
CERT, on Friday, April 21, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover-square, at 8 o'clock.’ Quartet in B flat, A. Rubinstein ; 
Me Parte,” Mozart ; trio in D, C. Reinecke ; song, ‘‘ Zuleika,” 
z d hn ; variations on Bach's “‘ Passe pied,” C. Reinecke ; 
Zuleika,” Schubert ; quintett in F minor, J. Brahms. Miss 
~ Sinclair; Messrs. Coenen, Weiner, Yung, Zerbini, 
x bert, and Reinecke. Stalls, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s.; at 
ovello’s, 1, Berners-street, and at the rooms, 

Ps Sa aad any 


ADAME MONBELLI has returned to Town 
ior the Season. All licati: ing engage- 
ments, to be addressed to Mae Woop, Cramer & Co. DO, 





ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





Ms C. PELZER requests that all letters 
respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, and 
Guitar) be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, Hampstgap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. ALFRED JADLIG will arive in London, 
about May 14th. Address to the care of Messrs. Erard, 
11, Great Marlborough-street. 





Be xeetez CONCERTINA TUITION 
ON THE 
GIULIO REGONDI SYSTEM. 
MR. J. B. BRAY, 
(Pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi) Professor of the English 
Concertina, has removed from 26, Westmoreland-street, to 42n, 
Great Brunswick-strest, where his terms for tuition on the 


above instrument may be obtained. 42n, Great Brunswick- 
sTREBT, DuBLIN. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
f RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 





engaged. 
Terms and full particulars on cppication to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





O THE MUSIC TRADE, PROFESSION, 
AMATEURS, &c.—JAMES SMITH & SON have the 
honour to submit for Sale THIRTEEN Full, Boudoir, and 
Semi Grand Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, Kirk- 
man, Bond, Cadby, «&c., in Walnut, Rosewood, and Mahogany 
cases, Compass 7 and 6% octaves, which are now just returned 
from past season’s hire. These are all first-class Instruments, and 
have been personally selected at the various factories by one of ' 
the Firm.—They may be inspected and tried, and tenders for 
the whole, or a single Instrument, made any day up to the 30th 
instant.—Liverpool, 76, 74, and 72, Lord-street. 





ANTED.—MUSIC-SELLER’S ASSISTANT. 

One accustomed to attend customers, and well 
acquainted with the London Catalogues. Apply, stating Salary 
required, to Cramer, Wood & Co., Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 

: GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gsre.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
WwW 


Cc. 

Sherry, Port, Cham e, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. ‘ay 
‘These wines are warranted genuine. 





Prices from £12 to £125. Cramens, the sole Manufactorers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that Bein me rar by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium. Their veiled Bourdon, 
a new invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registenet, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vox humana stop has likewise been introduced, Besides these 
improvements, Caamens’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments, . 

Crawern’s Harmonium GALimry, 201, Recent Staeet, W. 


Cee PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Cramens, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 


Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d, 


“T WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
resent attitude of the State towards Christianity By 

iam J, Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 


cae 


Now ready, No. 13, of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


» Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 

Memoir and Portrait of the late Ravirws (continued) : 

R. Chambers, LL.D. Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths 
LEADING ARTICLES: of the Middle Ages. 


Kaye's Essays of an Optimist: 
Easter. y y 4 
Nationalities. = ee ofa shell (lus - 
Adamantia. Hitherto : Story of Yeute 

Ravinws days, +a ry of xexter- 
Farle’s English Premiers. Debrett’s Baronetage. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems (2 Illus- | Transformation (Illustrated). 
trations). Digby's Evenings on the 


On and Off the Cambrian. 08. 
Art Journal for 1871. Fairholt'’s Rambles of an Ar- 
Swinbarne’s William Blake. cheologist, (2 Lilustrativns). 
ag ey Lectures on the| Lazy Lawrence and Simple 
History of England. Susan. 
The MacCallum More. Religious Works, 
Count Henry Russell's Pau | Literary Notes. 
and the Pyrenees. Announcements of Forthcom- 
Reminiscences of America. ing Works, 
Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Iiluetrations. 
»*, All Letters for the Editor and Books for Review to be 
sent to Mr. 8. R. Townshend Mayer, 25, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
N.B.—No. 14 will be Published on the Ist of May, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE, 
London: Hovuston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls, 








Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; by Post 2s. Od. 


THE PSALTER: 


WwitH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING, 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





HAYES, Lyatt-piace, S.W. ; & 4, Uanererta-staset, W.C 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Rucunt-staegt, W 





HE MONTE CHRISTO WALTZES for the 

Pianoforte, elegantly Illustrated. Com by E. A. 
Morrat. Price 4s. The Chateau d’If—The Abbé, Busoni, and 
Caderousse—Monte Christo and Haydee—Monte Christo and 
Mercedes—Morrel at Valentine’s Tomb. A very striking set of 


| waltzes, most sparkling. Post free for 24 stamps. Published 


only by Rongar Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, London, 
May be obtained of all musicsellers. 


“e O THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING.” 
Vocal Duet. Written by the Rev. C. Krinastry. 
Music by A. 8. Gatry. ‘This duet only wants to be known by 
the numerous class of young ladies, who are always looking out 
for duets with sensible poetry and taking melodies, to become a 
reat favourite.” Price 48.; post free at half-price. Lindon: 
ublished only by Ronsat Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
atreet. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. Ballad. By W. T. 
Waicntoy. Post free for 18 stampseach. (In Dand F.) 
Sung with wonderful success by Malle. Liebhart at all the recent 
concerts, ‘‘Thisis one of Mr. Wrighton’s Irish ballada, full of 
character and d-licacy of effect. ill rival ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” ‘One of Mr. Wrighton's happiest efforts, and yet 
simplicity itself."-——Vido Worcester Herald. 
The same for the Pianoforte. By Buixtey Ricnanps, Same 
price. 


SWIFT AND CO,, 
PRINTERS, 
THE REGENT PRESS, 


565 & 22, Kino Street, Recent Street, 
Four doors 8. of Foubert’s Place, 


VERY description of Printing, Parliamentary 
and Law work, Trade Lists, Catalogues, and Circulars, 
Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, &., executed in the best style and on reasonable 
terms. New Type (Modern or Old-faced) available for 
Pamphlets and ks. 
R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For iny ting and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering ved 
m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the © and 








Public § er should be with invaluable Lozenge, Tu 
be ptalned of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the Upited 





London: J. T. Havers, Lyall-place, Eaton-equare ; and 4, 


rarden, 











Henrietta-stree 


Roe fully establish its Caged Rae 4" Vocalist or 
t this f 


Kingdom. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, 


I rice 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
—— in the Cradle of the 


wep. 

The Anchor's weighed. 
The Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautifal Dreamer. 

Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father ! 


— Ma 
tiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—6 
Evening Bells, 
I know a Bank, 
As it fell upon a Day, 
The Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 

Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 

Mary, don’t forget me. 

bet = Morning’s light is break- 
ng 

Bonnie Kate. 


The Ploughboy. 
Be mine, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home, 


Cherry ripe! 
Long, long ago! 
Isle of Beauty. 


Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark | I hear an Angel sing. 
I'm lonely sinee my Brother 
died. 
Tramp, tramp. 
Nelly Ray. 
Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
of the Sea-shell. 
t for the Waggon. 


DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE. 


Alice. 
The rose that opes at morn. 


A lowly youth. 
Tho dawn is breaking o’er us. 
a smile again. 

, Darling | don’t believe 


m. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


a Day will I give thanks, 
Ere Infancy’s Bu 

The World of C 

0 we "= im ‘Thee. 


» 4 and itfe dejected 
uish. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 


The Vicar of Bray. 


Ob say not woman's heart is | Ere 


bought. 


There the silver'd waters roam. 
In Infancy, 
Just like love is yonder 
rose. 

There was a jolly Miller. 

Love is but an April day. 
around the huge oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary flowers their buds are 


closing. 
Hark | the lark. 
Thine is my heart. 


Weep not for friends departed. 

Who is Sylvia? 

Ave Marla. 

No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 

Come where my love lies 
dreaming. 

Hard Times, come again no 
more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Statrs, 

Nelly was a Lady. 

Beautiful Star. 


My life is but a summer day. 
Tis sweet to think. 

Dear her, do not chide me. 
A Warrior I am. 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Gentle Annie. 

Gone are the Days. 

Lottie in the Lane, 

Ring de _—. 

Forget and forgive, 

Maggie by my side, 
News from Home. 

The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The 2 Gye’ ‘s Home — “ Jessy 
Only’ a “a Ribbon —“* The Sleep- 


ing . 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘t Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart foc me—"* Rose 
of Castille,” 

He'll miss mo—** She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Fer Her Sweet Sake —‘‘ The 
Bride of Song.” 


In that Devotion—‘ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv'ry Mail—‘ The 

My Bait af May She Stoo) 

Bu ay—"* ps 

to Conquer. cf 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
* Panchinello,” 

I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—Ist Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Kecollection. 


My Mother bids me bind my | F 


Hair. 





Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
‘idelity. 


No. 11.—NAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Szr. 


Sailor's Song. 
The Wanderer. 
Sympathy. 


She never Told her Love. 
Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL'S SONGS. 


Jenny June, 

I'd chocse to be a Daisy. 

My Mem'ry turns with Fond- 
ness back, 

Oh, think nt Love is light as 
t 


‘ame 
The Little One that died. 
Lillie Dale. 
Diwer ap, Sam 





Cnole Ned. 


Warrior 


Lattice. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. 


A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine, 


She walks in Queen-like grace. 


No. 59.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 
The coming of the Flowers. 


Ah, never deem Love can 
han, “7 


change. 

Jeannie Lee, 

Old Jeasy. 

ba = up for Uncle Sam, my 


Jonn Brown lies mould’, in 
the Grave. oe 


Come, if you dare. 


Always with me. 


SIXPENCE 





No. 13.—SELECTION 


O breathe not his name. 


Believe me, if all those en- 


dearing young charms, 
Love’s young dream. 


each Number. 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 
The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 


Go — glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 
The that once through | Erin | the tear and the smile. 
Tare'e 8 halls. By that lake, 


Rich and rare were the gems 


she wore. 


Has sorrow thy young days 
faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 











Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS, 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 


Just before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell 
| to the Lov’d ones at caine Jenny Gray. 
ome. r kissed 
Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest, 7 =o 
My Skiff is by de Shore. me Cottage by the Sea 
The Little One that died. Old Dog Tray 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART, 

















O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. The beating of my own heart, | Paquita. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. Do ye think of the Days? The Rhine Maiden, 
nar cre Ca He uc eraerpuear™ | baron ter tren 
Nearer home. When we two parted. The Lily and the —_ 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling The last shilling. No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS By 
Fat ina he | ea ae MENDELSSOHN. 
sae me l. Th M bells nd Flo A t 
tor alll pe so 
Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 1 wosl that my Love, Song. 
No. 16.—1 NGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
wr, ae No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 
siete nineties The Young Man from the | Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer, 
She poner ‘a Wreath of Roses. | The Emigrant’s Farewell. a. OM pos fy hee me dearly, 
——a Wave. re oS, you a Song of the} 1 over does nothing at all. Way down in Maine 
Woodman, spare that Tree! _ | The old Sexton. 4 nen J on aniab ~ through the window 
TT aaa so merrily? | The young Savoyard. The Man at the Nore. 
No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
Little Nell. Thy mem'ry comes like some BARITONE VOICES. 
elle. eS The Wolf. F Il to the M 
Are zoe caning, boule Ante noe met | The Wanders The good old Daya a th 
They have given youtoanother. | Laurette. teat Sox & eid he brave oll Oa Oak, 
fonuuees no more. “ie TE come to you Who deeply drinks of Wine. King Christmas, 
No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Tell me, my Heart. Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS.| Iinlively Pompey Jones, | The Cork Log. 
No. 19. —15 BN, b ro 
Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she's sleep 4 Weseey lagen. Gan Conger 
The old Pine ‘Words, Suet Lore forgot mo nok No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 
louisiana Be Marseillaise H Th White, and Bl 
ee Ringdos of the Rowe nee aoe aves theta 
Lucy Lee. Why am I 30 happy. Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ ina Railway Keer, | Je0BY Jones a | eile Britannia 
De ole Kitchen. Keemo Kimo. } Bolt. save the Queen. : 
No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ Ye ba ‘ a wah toes © teniith No. 82.—10 ae mn CONTRALTO 
O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? , 
Annie Laurie. pinee Gray. Swifter far than summer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour, 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. 0 os" . my =... The Orphan, Young Emmeline. 
Pareles 0 men 5. ‘on was Ale | Ciene Chines. op ewently Patios tee the Ryeng, 
o,m love is likea red, red rose, Green grow the rushes, Of Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are in Bloom 
’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Western Sea. the Lamp is shattered. 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin 
‘ No. 88—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
—_ The Dep, Dep et. MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The Death of Nelson, Last Waich, spo eee Yee, Pde wg 
The Bay of Biscay. Goel Bound, pad ~ Song. She aad L 
No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. | ARrne Sone a, Sen Fa 
O thon fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and t. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be pe happy and pass life with} No, 34.9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer erin ting In our ar green Valley Gate Dee. vero sad, oh, widow'd Quek 
See bib wants Fair one, thy toils are ended The Elf's Trip “ For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and ad Greg. Bear him forth through 
No. 23.—12 nt OF THE RHINELAND. | Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
The Mill-wheel. The Locksmith’s Apprentice. | 14 510 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, 
True unto Death. The Violet and Maiden. Yes, let me like a Soldier fall, | The Muleteer’s 
The Forget-me-not, Iago's Toast, I met her first. The Star of Love, 
Berwy and wise, y Pipe. Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. Wear this Flower, and Good Morrow. 
of me. "Twas Rank and Fame thet 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. kiss him for his 
Ais more Oder woe No. 36.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
Sup Auniy a She sleeps in the Valley. Star of the Pt wor thee, Babe. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden Years. The iutietse Bough. Oh! ’tis the melody. 
Kiss, but never tell. To ees 8 eae . bh be =| Eten Loraine. 
ig See —— =o The Maid of Llang Mest me in the Willow Gian 


Halcyon Days. 





The Breeze and the Harp. 


No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES.—1m happy Moments day by day. They ask me why I love her. When I 1 —~ eaten Nobl 
anding. - 


My Bark is bounding near. Revenge. Hark! the Clarion so Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—wy own, my guiding Star. Adien, fair Land, Ill-gifted Ring, Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth, Look from thy 
True Heart's constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 


On the Mountains. The lonely Rose, Little cares the Robia. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the See singing. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


feet. 1 feel like a morning Star. 


The yellow Rose of Texas. 


Write me a Letter from Home, Goad- peal 


Dutchman's k 


Loxpox: CRAMER & CO. ‘LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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‘ written for the occasion by Mr. H. J. Byron.—— 
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THE LOVER'S FAREWELL. 





False maid, your witcheries now are past, 
Your spells can no longer bind me ; 
I have pluck’d them away from my heart at last, 
And cast them in scorn behind me ! 
My kind little genius has come to my aid, 
And given me power to discover, 
That my love has been slighted, my fondness be- 
trayed, 
For the smiles of a happier lover. 
I have learn’d how you sought, with a syren’s art, 
To persuade him you ne’er had adored me, 
But that friendship—that feeling so dear to the 
heart— 
Was all you had cherished toward me. 


Now, ere I for ever your image abjure, 
And bid even memory leave me, 
I would warn you never again to allure 
With the arts you employed to deceive me, 
Display not your many attractions to gain 
Admiring remarks on your beauty, 
But let each form a link in the magical chain, 
Which should bind you to home, and its duty. 
And now, fare you well; those allurements are past 
Which once with such fondness entwined me, 
I have banished your spells from my heart, at last, 
And cast them for ever behind me! 
Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At Bristol the negro melodists, known as the 
Queen's Minstrels, have been performing with great 
success in the Colston Hall. 





At Kelso, N.B., a new organ, the gift of Mrs. 
Robertson, of Ednam House, was opened by Pro- 
fessor Oakeley, on Tuesday. The choir was aided 
by that of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh. The organ, by 
Forster and Andrews, of Hull, cost £300. It contains 
two manuals, and a full compass of radiating 
pedals. The church was crowded; among the 
pieces of music were:—A Magnificat, by Purcell ; 
a Nunc Dimittis, by Dr. P. Hayes; an Anthem, 
“Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes” (Psalm cxvii.), 
by Professor Oakeley; a Voluntary (during Offert ry), 
Air from 68th Church Cantata (Bach) ; ‘‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb,” and the ‘‘ Amen” (Handel) ; and Bach’s 
Fugue in G minor. 

“The Princess of Trebizonde” was produced at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday last, 
but we must defer our notice of the performance 
until next week. Mr. J. L. Toole met with a hearty 
reception, and was well supported by Mr. Edward 
Saker, Mr. Arnott, Miss Marie O’Berne, and Miss 
E. Farren.—— Mr. and Mrs. Billington have re-ap- 
peared at the Prince of Wales Theatre, in a new 
drama, “ Smoke.” ‘* The Princess of Trebixonde” is 
still an attraction here.——The Theatre Royal was 
re-opened on Monday, under the management of 
Mr. J. ©. Cowper, when Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing” was performed, Mr. Cowper and 
Miss Cleveland sustaining the principal characters. 
The lady, we believe, is a great favourite in Australia. 
During the evening Mr. Cowper read an address 


At the Amphitheatre, ‘‘ Deadman’s Point” is the 
attraction, but is certainly not likely to be a success. 
The less said about such pieces the better.——Miss 
Megan Watts sang at a Welsh concert on Tuesday 
last, at the Concert Hall.—— Mr. Brummell, 
assisted by Miss Janet Haydon, Miss Minnie Curtis, 
and Mr, George Curtis, has given his operatic 
entertainment at the Saturday and Monday evening 
concerts. Miss Janet Haydon is a very promising 
young soprano singer ; all her songs were very well 
given. ——Mr. Hime’s concerts take place at the 

mic Hall, this week, and are likely to be 
Successful, Signor Sivori is an old favourite. The 
new soprano, Mdme. Corani makes her first appear- 


THE OPERA. 





On Saturday the reappearance of Mdme. Lucca, 
took place in Marguerite—an impersonation on 
which we have often commented. Equally well, 
known was the Mejistofele of M. Faure, and the 
Faust of Sig. Mongini, who, hewever, was in bad | 
voice. Mdme. Lucca enjoyed a marked reception. 
Sig. Cotogni was Valentino, and Malle. Scalchi 
Siebel. 

Monday was a field-night. The opera was “ Don 
Gievanni, in which Mdme. Csillag, after an absence 
of some years, made her entrée in the character of 
Donna Anna; while Malle. Sessi was the Zerlina. 
Curiously however, despite the double attraction, 
the audience was thin and unsympathetic. It might 
have been the East wind or it might have been that 
an absence of several years has blotted the prima 
donna out of public memory, though her artistic 
powers have suffered little effacement. Whatever 
the cause the hearers were cold, and this it may be 
impaired the singer’s nerves, and made her voice 
uncertain and tremulous. Nor did Mdlle. Sessi 
come off much better: she lacked spirit to act, and} 
the audience spirit to applaud. Mdme. Vanzini 
played Elvira, and strove hard to win recognition. 
M. Faure as the Don was as gentlemanly as ever; 
Sig. Ciampi’s Leporello is well known; and to Sig. 
Bettini was allotted the ungrateful part of Ottavio. 
“Tl mio tesoro” was actually encored—a circum- 
stance to be noted in the depressed condition of the 
audience. 

On Tuesday Mdme. Pauline Lucca appeared for 
the second time in *‘ Za Favorita.” The part of 
Leonora is one for which she is well qualified by 
energy and passionate expression. In the love 
duets with Fernando, and the scene with the King 
in the second act, she gained great applause and 
an encore. Equally great was she in the solo, 
‘*Clemente al par di Dio;” and in the climax of 
the play. Signor Mongini played Fernando with 
force and effect. In the cavatina, ‘ Spirto gentil” 
—the latter including the singer’s use of his high 
chest notes—he gained great applause. Signor 
Cotogni also did well as Alfonso, his cavatina, ‘A 
tanto amor,” gaining an encore. Signor Bagagiolo 
was Baldassare, and Mdlle. Madigan Inez. Signor 
Vianesi conducted. 

On Thursday ‘‘ Guglielmo ‘'ell” was repeated 
with the same cast as that of last week; and on 
Saturday ‘‘La Sonnambula” is to be given, with 
the Amina of Mdme. Adelina Patti, her first 
appearance this season. 








CONCERTS, 

The first of a series of concerts took place on 
Wednesday evening in the Royal Albert Hall, under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa. The object 
of the series is to establish a national training 
school of music, the projectors being the Society 
of Arts. ‘I'he aspect of the Hall under gaslight 
was very fine; and its area was about two-thirds 
full. Fortunate in securing the services of Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, the Society gave good effect 
to the following program, but the acoustical 
perfection of the building is not yet attained: 
the echo is still audible. 


Overture—“ Freischutz”........cseseesseeee Weber. 
Air—“Va dit elle” (‘Robert le ‘peed »), 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ........ Meyerbeer. 
Allegretto Agitato—(Hymn of ie) aie Mendelssohn, 
Barcarolle—“O ma maitressee” (Ercolaneum), 

Mr. Cummings ..... sesccssscosevseves F. David. 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat—Madame 

Arabella Goddard ...........0-ceeeeeees Beethoven. 
Overture—" Siege of Corinth” .............. Rossini. 


Aria—*" Della Rosa il bel vermiglio” (Bianca 
e poauans, Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
nh dean de penshSadhae ten eeasennnsenne Rossini. 
Adagio from No. 9 Concerto—M. Sainton.. Spohr. 
Duo—* Du erst voiei l'heure” (Philemon 
and Baucis), Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton and Mr. Cummings..............5555 Gounod, 
March—“ Tannhaiiser ” ........0.cceeeseees Wagner. 


The orchestral pieces above indicated brought out 
the echo distinctly. Mdme. Arabella Goddard’s 
performance of the Emperor concerto was magnifi- 
cent, but in curious disproportion to the vastness of 
the building. The raison d’étre of the Albert Hall 
lies in monster performances: executants of 





nee here, 


—————— 
with greater advantage and infinitely greater 
comfort in St, James’s Hall or any of the com- 
modious concert rooms about the centre of the West 
'End. The barcarolle, sung by Mr, Cummings, 
achieved a deserved encore, and Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington acquitted herself with her usual artistic 
grace. 

The second concert of the Schubert Society took 

place on Wednesday evening 5th inst. The first 
part consisted of selections from Spohr, including 
quintet for pianoforte, Mdlle. Bondy, Violins, Herr 
Ludwig and Jung, Viola, Herr Zihrer, and Violon- 
cello, Herr Schuberth, which was well given, while 
the harp solo, Herr Oberthiir, and the song, ‘* Rose 
Softly Blooming,” Mdme. Dolby, elicited deserved 
applause. In the second part Haydn's trio in G 
major, Herren Zihrer, Jung, and Schuberth, Fisher's 
song, ‘* The Lover’s Confession,’ Mdlle. Romanelli, 
the solos, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Bondy, Violin, Herr 
Ludwig, Harp, Herr Oberthiir, and Flute, Signor 
F. Bitti, were well executed; the duet, ‘‘ Mira o 
Norma,” by Mdme. Romanelli and Mdme. Dolby, 
concluded the evening’s performances. We must 
not omit to notice the excellent singing of Herr 
Duvernoy, nor the solo violoncello, ‘* Romance sans 
Paroles,’”’ Mendelssohn, Herr Schuberth, The 
concerts of this Society are rapidly rising in public 
favour, as shown by the full and appreciative 
audiences. ‘Che next concert will take place on 
the 17th May. 
Malle. Marianna Faullo gave an evening concert 
on Monday, at the Beethoven Rooms. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Colombo, Malle. Brusa, Mdlle, Monari, 
Malle. Faullo, Signor Rocca, and Signor Fabri, 
The instrumentalists were—Violin, Mdlle. Vittoria 
de Bono; Pianistes, Mdlle, Riccobuono and Signor 
Tito Mattei. 








THE THEATRBS. 





After a bustling farce by Mr. Farnioe, entitled 
** Rival Romeos,” the Easter fare at St. James's 
Theatre was served on Saturday in the shape of a 
slight comedy, called, The Actress by Daylight,” 
an adaptation from the French of M. Fourinier, which 
has already done duty in a number of ways—first as 
the “ Tragedy Queen,” written by Mr. John Oxenford 
for the Lyceum, in 1841; then as “ Art,” by Mr, 
Charles Reade in 1855 ; subsequently (with modifi- 
cations) as “Dr. Davey” and “ David Garrick,” 
plays which come direct indeed from the French 
drama “ Sullivan,”’ but which are identical in con- 
ception with the one in question. The leading idea 
is the same in all—a stage-player undertakes to cure 
the passion of a lover by assuming a coarseness of 
character at variance with his—or her—nature. In 
Mr. Robertson's comedy Garrick achieves this by 
simulating drunkenness : in the present instance the 
sexes are reversed; it is the actress Mistress Anne 
Bracegirdle who has to shock an admirer, and she 
does so by aping a tone of profligacy and heartlessness, 
which has the desired effect. But in all these cases 
the victory is dearly bought; like Garrick, Anne 
Bracegirdle finds that she herself has fallen into 
the meshes from which she undertook to deliver her 
lover. She in fact discovers to her astonishment 
that she has lost her heart to the young Justinian 
Burgess, the youth whom at the intercession of his 
father she promised to disabuse of his passion. 
Then all her arts are turned to reversing her pre- 
vious action, and to fascinating the father as well as 
the son. Herein she succeeds, and in the end 
makes herself and her admirer happy. In the 
broad scenes of humour, Mrs. John Wood as Anne 
Bracegirdle was completely at home: in the 
emotional portions less so. Her style is better 
adapted for the free and graceful dégagé school of 
comedy than for the stiff conventionalism of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Mr. Farren as the old Puritan with 
his horror of stage-players gives a capital bit of 
character acting, Mr. Mervin is quiet and com- 
mendable as the lover Justinian, and Miss Fanny 
Brough as the great actress's god-daughter 


charmingly piquante and vivacious. Mr. Albery's 
“ Two Thorns" is the concluding play, and retains 
the chief place in the bill. 





chamber music and vocal solos could be heard 


A wild piece of absurdity called “ Malala” has 
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been placed on the Gaiety stage with that complete- 
ness of accessory for which this theatre is celebrated. 
The story bears close resemblance to the well-known 
farce of * The Illustrious Stranger.” A French 
cook is cast among the inhabitants of undiscovered 
Africa, and compelled to marry the daughter of the 
sable prince Saekatoo, to the great grief of 
the maiden’s lover and the indignation of his own 
wife. The latter induces the princess to exchange 
dresses with her; so that after the wedding the 
Frenchwoman is led away instead of the bride. | 
Discovery supervenes, and the unhappy cook is 
condemned to be impaled, but the arrival of a} 
French frigate saves him, and he is set free. The 
mnie illustrating this extravaganza is a composite 
of Offenbach airs, and includes a coker-nut dance, 
a snoring chorus, a champagne-popping chorus, and 
a pretty rondo and ballad. The players are Mr. 
Stoyle, Miss Constance Loseby, Mr. Aynsley Cook, 
Miss Selina Dolaro, and Mr. J. G. Taylor. The 
piece is preceded by Auber'’s opera of ‘Fra 
Diavolo,” in which Mr. Santley and Miss Blanche 
Cole sustain the principal characters. An English 
version of Lortzing’s ‘* Czar and Carpenter” is in 
preparation at this house under the title of “ Peter 
the Shipwright,” and will be produced to-morrow 
(Saturday), with Mr. Santley as Peter the Great. 
Mr. Tom Taylor's new historical drama, ‘ Joan 
of Arc,” produced at the Queen’s on Monday, will 
advance neither the author's reputation nor Mrs. 
Rousby’s. It contravenes the chief principles of 
art, and it shows no advantage in exchange. In 
tho first place it is history pure and simple—dry, 
prosy, unaccommodating history, which will not 
yield an iota of fact to stage exigency. It has no love 
story. The heroine goes through her adventures 
and trials without that human element which alone 
can secure the fall measure of sympathy. 











Secondly 
Mr. Taylor shocks us by exhibiting the rack and 
stake coram populo. Joan lies there tortured and 
writhing before the tormentors, and Joan is bound 
to the stake, and the fire lighted, and the burning 
begun. ‘This is simply horrible, and against all 
artistic canons. Thirdly, the march of the play, as 
a drama, is sacrificed to sensation scenes. Fourthly, 
the blank verse is so slipshod that it cannot be 
distinguished from prose. Fifthly, beyond Mrs. 
Rousby, and in the second instance her husband, 
nobody in the drama has any prominence whatever. 
King and Queen, monk and soldier, statesman and 
warrior, come and go like shadows. The author 
has divided the play into five alliterative parts. 
We have the ** Maid Mystic,” the ‘* Maid Missionary,” 
the ‘* Maid Militant,” the ‘* Maid Manifest,” and the 
‘* Maid Martyr.” In the first the village scene of 
Domremy is exhibited, with the girl rapt in contem- 
plation and influenced by the Voices which she con- 
tinnally hears. She sets off for Chinon; and in the 
second act arrives before the King, and recognises 
him, although he is disguised as a courtier. She 
wins his consent to free Orleans; the courtiers 
shout, and the scene falls. In the next act the 
‘**Maid Militant" captures the Tourelles, in a scene 
strongly approaching the burlesque, owing to the 
regularity with which the besiegers, as they swarm 
up the ladders, are knocked on the head, Joan's 
appearance on the historic white horse is very 
picturesque in this scene. Next comes another 
sensation scene, the crowning at Rheims; and here 
we must take exception to the irreverent attempt to 
represent the sacred incidents of a Roman Catholic 
coronation. The Mass, the Elements on the Altar, 
the genuflecting priests, and the whole apparatus of 
the most solemn of ceremonies, form no fit subject 
for dramatic representation. Such Catholics as 
attend the Queen's Theatre, must prepare to be 
nightly scandalised, though they may take some 
small comfort from the circumstance that the 
attempt at realism strays wide from the mark, and 
that no such incidents happen at actual coronations 
as are represented on this stage. till the 
endeavour is reprehensible, inasmuch as it. is 
calculated to shock susceptibilities. The last act, 
**Maid Martyr"’ is a very painful one, delineating 
the torture and condemnation of Joan of Arc, the 
rack and the pile. As regards the scenery and 





exactitude (barring the ritual) with which the 
episodes in Joan’s life are presented. Of the acting 
there is little to be said. Except Mrs. Rousby 
there is little opportunity for the actors who take 
part in the play; and she herself is pretty and 
interesting, and there halts. Nothing of the 
divine fire which animated and unsexed the Pucelle 
is to be distinguished. We see a tender, girlish 
visionary, beautifully dight in armour, and beautiful 
at the stake with her dark hair hanging down, and 
that is all. The heroine is a tableau, the play a 
panorama. Even the Voices became at last derision, 
and people began to laugh. Mr. Rousby is fairly 
suited as a captain of Free Companions ; and there 
is a confessor’s part characteristically done by Mr, 
Rignold. Beyond these there are no réles to speak 
of. Mr. Ryder contents himself with a small one, 
which gives him little chance. But the play is 
magnificently mounted—an advantage which did 
not prevent some signs of dissatisfaction on the 
first night. 

‘* Faust and Marguerite,’ the version of Mr. 
Charles Kean, in three acts, has been revived at the 
Princess’s Theatre, attended with all the original 
effects which at the time rendered it so attractive. 
The play is an adaptation rather than a translation 
of Goethe’s work. It leaves out the mysticism, 
and omits all reference to the Walpurgis Night 
revel; in each respect assimilating with the opera 
libretto, associated with Gounod’s music. Mr. 
Phelps’s Mephistopheles is a well-known imperson- 
ation from his playing this character in Mr. Bayle 
Bernard's version of ‘ Faust” at Drury Lane two 
or three years ago. It is a studied rendering, noted 
for its evenness and earnestness. The cynicism 
and heartlessness of the fiend are well displayed, 
and Mr. Phelps judiciously avoids that tendency to 
be comic, to which enactors of Mephistopheles often 
stoop. Goethe's Mephisto has nothing of this tinge 
of comedy: though his irony is bitter it is never 
humorous, and if he smiles it is at the expense of 
some human passion or human principle. Mr. J. 
B. Howard makes an impressive Faust ; and Miss 
Rose Leclereq shows to advantage the simple and 
pathetic side of Marguerite’s character. Mr. OC. 
Seyton is Siebel, and Mr. Crellin Valentine. The 
preceding piece is a saltatory farce, “* The Wrong 
Man in the Right Place,” which gives the Vokes 
family an opportunity to exercise their agility and 
versatile powers; and the concluding ‘ freak of 
fancy” called “ The Man in the Moon” is an 
excuse for some panoramic views by Mr. Telbin, 
some lively music by Mr. W. C. Levey, and a pretty 
moonlight ballet. 

Next to having good original dramatists it is 
advantageous to possess good adaptors. First in 
the art of serving up again what has already been 
enjoyed before is Mr. Andrew Halliday. All Mr. 
Halliday’s larger works are rechauffés, and “ Notre 
Dame ; or, The Gipsy Girl of Paris” is a rechauffé 
of ** Esmeralda,” done out of Victor Hugo's well- 
known story. The history of Lsmeralda requires 
little re-telling. It may be remembered how the 
pretty gipsy fascinates the archdeacon, Claude 
Frollo, inspires with grateful devotion the bell- 
ringer, Quasimodo the dwarf, and wins the love of 
Captain Phebus of the King’s Guard; how the 
wicked Archdeacon stabs the Captain, and contrives 
that suspicion shall fall on Esmeralda; how she is 
condemned to death. How Frollo then tempts her 
with the promise of rescue if she will consent to his 
desires; how she rejects him with scorn. How 
Quasimodo, the dwarf, whom she has formerly 
protected from the gibing crowd, snatches her from 
the hands of her persecutors, and places her in the 
cathedral of Our Lady; how the monk even pursues 
her hither, and torments her with his importunities, 
ultimately driving her to the roof, where a terrible 
struggle takes place. How Quasimodo emerges from 
the belfry and hurls the guilty priest into the Seine. 
The last is a magnificent scene, and highly sen- 
sational. The play is capitally put upon the stage, 
and has achieved a sucvess. Miss Furtado makes a 
graceful and attractive Vsmeralda, and at once 
secures the admiration of the audience. Mr. T, C. 
King is effective as Quasimodo, but his physique is 





mounting, great credit must be given for the 


utterly disproportionate to the idea of a dwarf. Mr, 


—$—$—$— 
King is something approaclring six feet, Why was 
not Mr. J. Clarke engaged for this part? A tragic 
impersonation is not so much wanted as a weird 
impersonation, and Mr. Clarke has a great reputa. 
tion for acting of this genre, added to which he 
would have looked the character. Mr, Fernandes 
is the Archdeacon—a forcible impersonation jt 
necessarily coarse. Mrs. Mellon is out of place in 
Gudule the recluse. Mr. Lloyd’s scenery makes ong 
of the chief features of this preduction, and wil] 
alone repay a visit to the Adelphi. The play was 
preceded by a farce by Mr. John Oxenford, entitleg 
* Down in a Balloon,” which is too insignificant to 
call for criticism. 

Mr. Theyre Smith’s comedietta, “ Cut off with a 
Shilling,” which forms the only Easter contribution 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, has the slightest 
possible plot and the liveliest dialogue. A young 
couple have been cut off by the bridegroom's uncle, 
for making a runaway match. The prospect of 
poverty is not at all welcome; but accident drives 
the stubborn relative into the lodging of his 
nephew, whereupon the newly-made wife under- 
takes to soften and charm him. This she does 
effectively, and the amicable relations are restored, 
Miss Carlotte Addison is the pretty and fascinating 
bride; Mr. Charles Collette the old officer who is 
doomed to be fascinated. Mr. Montgomery's part 
as the young husband is not an important one: in 
fact the chief business lies between Miss Addison 
and Mr. Collette; and the natural acting of the 
lady reconciles the audience to the absence of 
stronger dramatic plot and the use of very worn 
and stale materials. 

Victorien Sardou’s comedy of “ Les Pattes de 
Mouche’’ was played at the Charing Cross Theatro 
on Monday. Messrs. Molina and Leclere and 
Mesdames Marie Dahmen and B. Brebion made 
their first a@ppearance in the leading characters, 
and the acting possessed all that finish and 
admirable regard to nature which distinguish 
French comedians. The same comedy was per- 
formed by M. Raphael Felix’s company at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Thursday. 








THE “PASSION” IN WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. 





On the evening of Maundy Thursday all 
approaches to Westminster were lively by reason 
of a crowd of worshippers seeking the Abbey, 
where the “ Matthiius-Passion” of Bach was 
announced for performance with orchestra. That 
the advertisement tempted many beyond the 
usual frequenters of Westminster Abbey, was 
evidenced by the frequent requests to be directed, 
put by people who were obviously strangers to the 
neighbourhood of St. Peter’s. ‘The Abbey was soon 
crowded, priority being given to ticket-holders; 
and as the doors opened at intervals, admitted a 
batch, and closed again, many people arriving alittle 
before seven, the advertised hour, and seeing the 
doors closed, waited expectantly for admission, 
whereas the building was already full. A good 
deal of grumbling necessarily ensued. The per- 
formance is dealt with at length in our leading 
columns ; we have therefore only to chronicle here 
the circumstance and the general satisfaction of 
those who were fortunate enough to gain admit- 
tance. The orchestra was complete, and conse- 
quently the organ of the Abbey was not in much 
requisition; for the recitatives one of the new 
American organs was employed with excellent 
resulte, its effectiveness being the subject of 
general comment. We hope that this is the 
inauguration of long series of similar services. 








THE “PAPER” SYSTEM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—" The visitor to this theatre will always 


have the satisfaction of knowing that his neigbbour 
has paid equally with himself for the entertainment 
provided, and that he is not placed next to those 
who never would or could pay for the seats they 





occupy.” §So runs a theatrical advertisement, and 
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the theatre where the custom of granting free ad- 
missions is henceforward to be honoured in the 
preach rather than the observance, is one which was 
opened a few months ago in Sloane Street. New 
prooms sweep clean; and the lessee of the Court 
Theatre is to be congratulated on having dealt a 
sweeping blow against a system which has, more 
than anything else, rendered theatrical property of 
late years a losing speculation, The absurdity of a 
manager giving away what it is his trade to sell, 
arises from a dread to confess toa failure. Anything, 
ho thinks, is better than empty benches, which tell 
their own tale. Ifa play is a bad one, the public is 
to be gulled into tho belief that- it is a good one. 
If the theatre is for some weeks nightly crowded 
with audiences who have paid nothing for ad- 
mission, it is hoped that an artificial enthusiasm 
will be created, and that eventually, by the mere 
contagion of example, crowds ready to pay for their 
amusement will besiege its doors. This attempt, 
however, to humbug the public must in the end 
work its own cure. At present fully one-half of 
habitual theatre-goers never pay one farthing for 
the entertainments which they witness, although 
they are well able to do so, Not only, consequently, 
is the class from which managers ought to derive the 
profits of their speculation thus halved, but those 
who are ready to pay feel an uneasy senso of injus- 
tice when they reflect, as they take their places in 
the stalls or the pit, that their neighbours on each 
side of them have very probably paid nothing for 
theirs. I would strongly recommend all managers 
to follow the example set to them by the Court 
Theatre, and to lay down the hard and fast line that 
a play must stand or fall upon its own morits. 
The excuse for the present system is that, if 
one theatre gives away free admissions, other thea- 
tres must follow suit. Why, however, do not mana- 
gers meet together and agree upon some common 
course of action? Were they all steadily to set their 
faces against a state of things which, if persisted in, 
must eventually ruin them, the race of order-hunters 
would soon cease to exist. There is no more reason 
why a man should occupy a place in a theatre for 
nothing than that he should dine for nothing ata 
restaurant. To my thinking, it is as mean and 
contemptible to attempt to do the one as the other. 
In America competing lines of steamers carry 
passengers for nothing; and it has sometimes 
happened that one line in order to cut out the 
other not only does this, but provides a gratis 
dinner. London managers are carrying out the 
first part of this program, and unless they cease to 


cut each other's throats the public will eventually be 
able to witness a comedy or a tragedy, and be 
provided with refreshments between the acts, for 
nothing. Theatrical property will be depreciated, 
theatrical entertainments will get worse and worse, 
and the real patrons of the drama will be disgusted 
with the humbug of the whole affair, and, in 

Managers 
Will be ryined, and no one will pity them, for they 
will only have themselves to thank for it.—Your 


despair, give up ‘going to the play.” 


obedient servant, 
A Tueatrican Manacer. 





THE STAR SYSTEM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—Having lately come across a good many 
remarks in your paper, the purport of which seems 


to be to say very hard things of a certain class of 
opera-goers, who are severely spoken of as 
‘patrons of the star system,” I ask you to allow 
me to say somewhat in defence of a good many of 
us who consider ourselves very much misrepre- 
sented and very unjustly abused under this title. 
The word “‘star-system” has become such an 
opprobrious title, that I think in discussing the 
subject we should do well to bear in mind John- 
son's advice to Boswell, “Above all things, my 
dear sir, clear your mind of cant.” As far as I 
can make out, the charges in re the “star system” 
are three :—Ist, that a performance is on the 
whole better for the absence of those much- 
*pplauded and much-abused beings known as 





‘stars ;’’ 2nd, that star lovers care for nothing 
but seeing and hearing their favourites, and are 
alike indifferent to the faults and unappreciative 
of the merits of all parts in which she or he does 
not appear; 3rdly, that ‘‘stars’’ are irregular and 
uncontrollable bodies, as it were—a kind of musical 
comets, in fact, whose eccentricities and rebel- 
liousness against all proper authority are the 
cause of all the deviations from correctness dis- 
coverable in the operatic firmament. Now, with 
respect to the first charge, can it be seriously 
maintained that a performance is any the better 
for the absence of a singer or actor of superior 
ability ? Would anybody propound this theory 
with respect to any other form of art? Woulda 
poem be considered improved by the omission of 
all those parts which rise highest above the 
average? Would any one recommend a painter, 
who had painted a picture in which the principal 
figure was pre-eminently successful, to tone it 
down so that that part might not shine above the 
rest? Would aquartet be more effective if some 
great violinist who led it were replaced by another 
whose abilities were not at all above those of all 
his comrades? Since the “star” is, or is gene- 
rally taken to be, the prima donna, let me ask if it 
be a fact that the pre-eminence given to her in 
popular estimation is unreasonable, how is it that 
all the great composers have nearly always been 
careful to allot their most expressive and brilliant 
music to this part; and how can it be wrong to 
get the best singer and most intellectual actress 
we can to interpret it? It is quite certain that 
no composer has ever chosen an inferior artist to 
interpret his music on the ground of its conducing 
to a better effect, and it is also quite certain that 
no audience would ever approve it. This com- 
munistic plan for securing uniformity by bringing 
the superior down to the level of the inferior 
appears to me as objectionable in opera as in 
politics. However, I presume that the charge is 
really intended not against the ‘‘stars” but against 
the public, and that what is meant is, that the 
presence of the ‘‘ stars’’ in the cast of an opera is 
injurious by the exaggerated importance which 
the public get to attach to the parts in which the 
‘star’? appears; which brings us to the second 
head. To this I feel disposed to reply in the old 
formula: ‘‘ What inthe charge is true is not new; 
and what is newis not true.” Itis sheer non- 
sense to talk about the popularity of “stars” 
being a phenomenon peculiar to the present day : 
the whole history of opera in England (and, as far 
us I have discovered, in other countries) is com- 
prised in the history of “queens” and “ kings” 
of song—from Nicolini (of Handel's time) to Mara, 
and Billington and Braham, and Catalani and 
Pasta, and Grisi and Jenny Lind, and Patti and 
Nilsson. Nine-tenths of the music which made 
the reputation of these great artists is utterly for- 
gotten, and yet their names and fame survive. I 
am not asserting the justice of the destiny which 
has overtaken the music in question, I only point 
out the similarity between former times and our 
own. I should like to know whether an audience 
of forty years ago, if they went to see Pasta in 
‘“« Semiramide,”’ or Malibran in anything, and on 
arriving at the house found an inferior artiste 
substituted, were not just as much disappointed 
as a modern opera-goer coming to see Patti and 
finding himself face to face with Sessi, or another 
who, having come up from the country to see 
Nilsson in “‘ Le Nozze,’ is invited to console him- 
self with Réboux. It is all very well to talk about 
Mozart’s divine music, &c.; but the majority of 
opera-goers have heard the opera over and over 


plause given to the 





a quarter of a century ago, when the Jenny Lind 

mania was at its height? I for one do not believe 

that any audience now-a-days would tolerate such 

a performance for the sake of any “star.” It may 

be perhaps true that there were in former times 

a greater number of first-rate artists together in 

the casts than we get now-a-days, and so the ap- 

‘* stars”? was more divided ; 

but it is no fault of the audience that we are now 

obliged to put up with one or two first-rates in a 

cast, and it seems perverse to censure them for 

praising what is admitted to be the finest exhibi- 

tion of artistic skill out of all put before them. 

Again, it seems to me in plain contradiction with 

the facts to say that the audience care for nothing 

but the parts where the “star” appears. ‘Take 

the performance of ‘‘ Mignon” at Drury Lane last 

year: the cast included several “ stars’ (the 

brightest of all among them), and the only pieces 

very warmly applauded were the overture, which 

was encored, and the orchestral introduction to 

the second act. I could mention many other 

instances, but must content myself with thie. 

We certainly may sometimes hear coarse playing 

from the orchestra and choruses sung out of tune, 

and even principals going not a little astray, and 

all these offences may pass without direct censure 

from the audience; but the opera-house is not the 

only place where hissing has gone out of fashion. 

Would managers prefer that the custom should be 

revived? Do not some of our critics, when they 

have an indifferent performance to notice, express 

themselves so ambiguously that they seem to give 

praise when they really mean censure? All my 

operatic experience goes to prove that the majority 

of average audiences know what is good, what 

better, and what best, when they hear it; and 

though their appiause may not always be strictly 

proportioned to the merit of the music, and the 

finish with which it is executed, it is very rare 

to hear anything very warmly applauded but what 

is good, or poe good but what will obtain a 

fair reception, Opera-goers are not the only class 

who are susceptible of the fascinations of an at- 

tractive prima donna, though they appear to be 

the only people in whom such susceptibility is to 
be thought blameable. 

And now, having done my best to defend the 

audience, I should like to add a few words in be- 

half of the “stars” themselves. I suppose the 
“dead set” against them is caused by their 
reputed exorbitant salaries, and their arrogant 
interference with the management, As to the 
pay, I think it should be recollected that the 
prime donne have much harder work now than in 
former days; they have to sing more often, in 
larger houses, and against a far stronger band and 
chorus. Again, the price of all artistic work has 
increased enormously this century, Compare the 
prices which Messrs. Frith and Millais get for 
their pictures with the sums paid forty years ago 
to Turner, Wilkie, Leslie. And after all, prime 
donne are not perhaps the only people who will ask 
as much as they see any chance of getting. As to 
their other demands, why do managers submit to 
them? It seems a crooked way of going to work 
to expect the pene to abstain from applauding a 
prima donna because she behaves arrogantly to 
the manager off the stage. If the public are to be 
made judges between the two, we must have all 
the details of disputed matters published in the 
papers. ‘The public will not accept sham “ stars,” 
with whose brilliancy managers sometimes try to 
dazzle them; but there is no reason at all to doubt 
that they would support one who should firmly 
resist any imperious demands, provided the case 
were fairly put before them. ‘Lastly, with respect 
to the applause given to the “star” being often 
due to the conductor, how are the public to know 





again, and the only question with them is whether, 
after having paid a great deal for their seats, they 
shall stay and hear the opera with the chief part 
indifferently executed now (not improbably with 
the omission of some of the music), or perfectly 
executed a week hence. I wish we could have a 
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return of how many 
severe on the “star” lovers-stayed to hear the 


of the critics who are so 


“divine music’’ themselves. Moreover, we never 
hear any other kind of audience but opera-goers 
taunted in this way. Suppose a performance of 
‘* Macbeth” announced, with Mr. Phelps or Miss 
Helen Faucit, and at the last moment some in- 
ferior performer substituted: no one thinks of 
abusing people because they will not stay to hear 
the “sublime poetry of the immortal bard,” &c. 
Let us pass now to look at the matter in another 
light. Do we not know that in the past genera- 
tion, when opera was at its highest point of excel- 
lence (as regards the principals), the hand was 
small and poor, the chorus insignificant—perhaps 
worse, offensive. Was there ever a worse general 


performance known than at Her Majesty’s Theatre 


this? and, if they did know, how could they make 
any intelligible discrimination? This jealousy 
seems to me petty, and I cannot believe any really 
worthy conductor feels anything of the kind. 
Perhaps there was as much geénins (if not more) 
in Patti's performance of Esmeralda as in Cam- 
pana’s composition; and Nilsson’s fourth act of 
‘ Hamlet’? may probably be valued as far superior 
of its kind to M. Thomas's music of its kind. 
Where I think public taste most deficient is in 
the coldness always shown to new or unknown 
works; but to show that even here they are not 
the-only ones to blame, I remember when Gluck’s 
“ Iphigenia” was brought out some years ago, the 
musical critic of one of the leading journals almost 
sneered at the music as old-fashioned and not up 
to the standard of our day. 

I have intruded on your epace to an enormous 
extent, but as no one that I am aware of has ven- 
tured to say a word on behalf of us “star” lovers, 
T hope you will not grudge me this opportunity of 
defending ourselves.— Yours, &c., 





Anti-CantT. 
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MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srmn,—A Memorial has been circulated for signa- 
ture with the view of placing before the Vice- 
President of the Council a plan by which the 
difficulty as to the “inspection” of the music in 
elementary schools may be met, but as Mr. Forster 
has announced in the House of Commons the 
intention of the Government to adopt next year an 
arrangement by which music teaching of some kind 
will, in effect, be required in all such schools, it has 
been thought best not to press the Department 
further on the matter at present, the memorialists 
feeling quite sure that when the time comes for 
maturing the arrangements, Mr. Forster will do his 
best to make them efficient. 

The contents of the Memorial, however, will, I 
think, be of interest to school-managers and others 
who have to do with education, as explaining a 
simple method of testing the quality of the music- 
teaching in schools, a method the soundness of 
which may be considered as sufficiently vouched for 
by the authority of the eminent musicians whose 
names are among the signatures to the memorial, 
Sir Frederick Ouseley, the Professor at Oxford, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, Dr. Rimbault, Mr. Brinley Richards, 
and others. 

If you can kindly find space, Sir, in your columns 
for the subjoined extracts from this paper, you will 
be furthering the effort, to give the scientific and 
rational teaching of music its proper place in the 
education of the people.—Faithfully yours, 

R, B, Lircurievp. 

4, Hare Court, Temple, E.C, 

8lst March 1871, 

{The Memorial is signed by, besides the gentlemen 
mentioned above, Vernon Lushington, Q.C. ; Charles 
Reed, M.P. (Vice-Chairman of the School Board for 
London); J. Langton, M.A. (British and Foreign 
School Society); E. J. West (Wesleyan Training 
College); F. D. Maurice, M.A. (Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge); Godfrey Lushington, 
M.A.; F. W. Farrar, M.A. (Head-Master of Marl- 
borough College); H. M. Butler, D.D. (Head- 
Master of Harrow School; B. Lucraft (London 
School Board); B. Waugh (London School Board) ; 
E. A. Abbott M.A. (Head-Master of the City of 
Londen School); Henry Wash (Church Education 
Society); J. Barton (Metropolitan Schools Choral 
Society); J. W. Glover (Tonic Sol-fa Association) ; 
Fred. Smith (Band of Hope Union); Alexander J. 
Ellis, F.R.S.; Sheldon Amos, M.A. (Professor at 
University College, London); Rev. E. Capel Cure, 
M.A., and a number of other gentlemen. } 

“ The thing to be tested is the power of the child 
to ‘sing at sight,’ that is, to sing correctly, from a 
series of printed notes, the series of sounds corre- 
sponding to such notes, An Examiner of sufficient 
musical knowledge may test this power directly, by 
making the child sing from the written tune, but it 
may be tested quite as well by putting the child 
through the converse exercise of writing the tune 
down when itis sung to him. This any Inspector 
can do or see done, and the process is this :—The 
Inspector has the class up before him, or the whole 
school at once if all are taught singing, and the 
room will contain them. Each child has a pencil 
and a bit of paper. The Inspector produces a piece 
of music, written or printed, which has been fur- 
nished to him by the Department, This he hands 
to the teacher, the teacher says what ‘key’ it is 
in, sounds the ‘key-note,’ and sings it through 
slowly twice or three times, not giving any names 
to the sounds, but singing all to some one open 
vocable, say ‘la.’ The children, while he is sing- 
ing, write down the notes corresponding to the 
sounds they hear. ‘The Inspector collects the 
papers, and forwards them to the Central Office, 
with the paper containing the tune thus copied. 
A person appointed by the Department examines 
them, notes the mistakes, and reports the number 
of children whose papers are correct, or show less 
than a prescribed proportion of wrong notes. 

“This test is an extremely severe one, as all 
musicians know. Many, indeed, would declare it 
to imply a degree of musical knowledge impossible 





for children to reach. It is a fact, nevertheless, 
that children taught on a sound and scientific 
principle can be made to acquire such a firm grasp 
of the relations of the sounds of the scale (which is 
the foundation of all musical knowledge) that they 
can satisfy this, at first sight, audacious test, The 
power of thus writing the notes from hearing the 
sounds implies, necessarily, a power of singing the 
sound from seeing the notes. The converse process 
is so much more difficult than the direct, that a 
child who can do the first, within even a wide 
limit of error (e.g., getting only half the notes 
right), must necessarily be an adept at the second. 
Only a thorough and exact perception of the 
relations of the sounds of the scale can enable 
him to do it. Indeed, the musical phrase 
chosen for the exercise must be in simple form 
and free from any complexity of rhythm. The 
form of the ‘single chant,’ a melody of ten 
notes, has been found to be suitable for the pur- 
pose, but the test may, of course, in this respect, 
be graduated to any extent. The plan inyolves no 
question of modes of notation ; it can be used with 
any. In music the principle of testing results, 
independently of any question of methods, can be 
carried out strictly. The object being to teach the 
children to sing, the distribution of State aid should 
be governed solely by the amount of this result 
attained in each school, Under this system, 
schoolmasters and managers can be safely left to 
find out which method does the work most 
thoroughly. 

‘The working of this method may be illustrated 
by a parallel case. Suppose the object were to try 
a class in the reading of English. Clearly, if the 
class showed they could write English from dicta- 
tion, could make the written signs on hearing the 
spoken words, this would “be decisive evidence of 
their knowing the sounds from seeing the written 
words. The converse process implies in this case, 
as in that of music, far more advanced and thorough 
knowledge than the direct. 

‘It is obvious that the plan could be instantly 
put into action, and that its cost would be nominal. 
A musician would prepare in an hour sufficient 
trial pieces for the examination of many schools, and 
the checking of the papers is a merely mechanical 
labour. The Examiner has only to compare the 
child’s exercise with the standard copy, and to count 
the variations. 

«The plan satisfies exactly the special conditions 
referred to in the New Code. It secures the 
individual testing of each scholar, it meets strictly 
the rule of payment for results, it admits of the 
application of the principle of graduation, and it 
treats music as what it emphatically is, a ‘ definite 
subject of instruction.’’’ 








COPYRIGHT IN TRANSLATIONS, 





To.the Editor of the Orchestra, 


Sim,—In a recent number of the Orchestra—that 
for March 10th—Mr. Moy Thomas explains the law 
of copyright, and states that ‘the principle which 
underlies all copyright law is extremely simple.” 
It may be so; and the rule expounded by Mr. 
Thomas is very lucid and just; but I am afraid it is 
not always acted upon. For example, Mr. Thomas 
says :— 

“Tf I translate a foreign work in which there is 
no copyright in this country, I shall have no power 
to prevent some one else translating the same work; 
but shall have power to Y eats his servilely follow- 
ing my version or otherwise appropriating my 
labours,” 
Now in turning over some back. numbers of your 
journal, I find in that dated November 25th the 
report of a County Court case in which the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society summoned the manager of the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre for playing the transla- 
tion of a French piece without license from the 
holders of said translation, who had bought it from 
Mr. Arthur Gordon, The translation was called 
* Dearest Mamma.” The report goes on :— 

‘* His Honour (F, Bayley, Esq.) ruled that as Mr. 


Gordon was only the translator and adapter of a 
French piece, and not the original author, and as 
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| 
there were no express terms in the instrament of 
assignment to prove a title to assign, no title could 
be proved, in consequence of which he would nop. 
suit the plaintiff.” 


Virtually then, anybody could play, not only another 
translation of the same French piece, but Mr, 
Gordon’s own translation, and Mr. Gordon had no 


such power as that predicated by My. Moy Thomas. 
—Yours, obediently, C. §, 





THE REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTs, 





PHIPPS V. ROBERTSON.—ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES, 


At the Westminster County Court, last week, the 
ease of Phipps v. Robertson was heard. The plain. 
tiff, Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect, sued the defendants, 
Mr. William Wybrow Robertson and Mrs. Robertson, 
for work done as architect in connection with the 
new Court Theatre. The claim was for £45 8s. 64,; 
and the defendants paid 15 guineas into court. 

Mr. Phipps said : I am the plaintiff in this action, 
an architect, and Fellow of the Institute. I haye 
been in practice for fourteen years, and was architect 
for the Queen's, the Gaiety, the Vaudeville, the 
Variety, and many other theatres. On an interview, 
Mrs. Robertson explained that she wished me to 
prepare plans, estimates, &c., for the Court Theatre, 
No further details were then gone into. Subse. 
quently, I met Mr. Robertson at the theatre, and 
said that it would be impossible for me to give an 
estimate of the cost of the work. Mrs. Robertson 
asked whether I thought £1000 would do it, and I 
replied certainly not. The understanding was that 
I was to be the architect, and I sent three clerks to 
survey the buildings. This having been done, I 
proceeded to make out the plans. They were the 
ordinary and proper plans which an architect would 
prepare for these works, and sufficient for tenders 
upon them to be made by the builders. The actual 
builder’s work was £1495. The plans were after- 
wards fully examined by defendants; and with 
reference to the cost, Mrs. Robertson said it was 
more than she intended, and asked if any reduction 
could be made. Tadvised that this should not be 
done, mentioning at the same time a few items 
which might be reduced. The date of opening the 
theatre was fixed for January 10th, which necessitated 
the immediate commencement of the work, The 
names of builders were also discussed, with the 
amount of decoration. No objection was raised as 
to my plans, &c., and as far as I was concerned 
I considered the matter settled. On October 24th 
I met Mrs. Robertson at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
and asked her what progress had been made. She 
said she wished to see her way clearly in so large an 
outlay, so as not to be stranded at last. On October 
29th I heard that another architect, Mr. Embden, 
had been engaged, but I had no such intimation 
from either of the defendants. The plans were 
returned to me on November 10th by Mr. Robertson. 
2} per cent.—my charge— is usual and reasonable, 
and I have been paid it before without demur, I 
have’ charged this only upon £1495, and not 
upon the whole cost, as I did not wish to 
make a long bill. Whether the work is abandoned 
or another arehitect employed, 2) per cent, is 
the usual charge, 

Mr. Chas. F. Hayward, architect, and member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, said 
he was acquainted with the ordinary charges of 
architects. Those made by Mr. Phipps were the 
proper professional charges, Cross-examined: He 
knew many similar cases where 24 per cent. was 
charged for such work done by Mr. Phipps, but 
he could not call any particular one to remembrance. 
—Mr. Cook, a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, 
and an architect of considerable experience, said 
this charge of 2} per cent. was usual, and the 
charges made by Mr. Phipps in addition to 
percentage were also very moderate. The plans 
were ample and proper. Under similar cireum- 
stances he (Mr. Cook) had been paid the same 
charge. Cross-examined: He had received these 
charges when the buildings had been abandoned. 
He knew many instances of the kind, but could 
not remember them then.—Mr. Sorby, an architect, 
said the plans made by Mr. Phipps, in his opinion, 
were right, correct, and proper. The items in 
addition to percentage were fair and reasonable. 
He had been paid 2} per cent, by the Treasury 
for plans wan the work wap. wot carried out. 
24 per cent. was the recognised charge. 

For the defence, Mr. W. W. Robertson said: 
It was about the end of last year when Mr. Phipps 
spoke to me with regard to this matter. I told him 
that I had not bought the Court Theatre, but 
Mrs. Robertson had. He asked whether he 
have the building, but 1 said it was doubtfal, ss 
Mrs. Robertson did not approve of the decorations 
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of the Vaudeville, which Mr. Phipps had designed. 
I told her that Mr. Phipps was clever in arranging 
space, and perhaps might fall in with her views 
as to decorations. Subsequently he (Mr. Phipps) 
Jooked over the building, and afterwards Mrs. 
Robertson told him that she could not exceed 
#1200, and could not pay all that in cash. I 
then said that I would become security for that 
amount. Mr. Phipps said he would see more 
accurately what the building would cost, and prepare 
plans. Afterwards he attended upon us with the 
plans, and the amount was £1495 for building, 
the decorations and fittings being £500 more. Mrs. 
Robertson said she did not see her way to this, 
Mr. Phipps, however, left the plans, and Mrs, 
Robertson said she would think the matter over. 
When I returned the plans, Mr. Phipps was aware 
that Mr. Embden was employed as architect.—Cross- 
examined: I should think that I had iwo or 
three interviews with the plaintiff with respect 
to the theatre. I cannot say when the matter 
was settled with Mr. Embden. The theatre was 
opened on January 25th. Re-examined: I am 
quite sure that these plans of Mr. Phipps’s have 
not in any way been used by Mr. Embden. 

The Judge gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the whole amount claimed. 








THEATRES versus MUSIC-HALLS. 





Mr. Thomas Syers, of the Oxford Music Hall, 
was summoned before Mr. Knox, by the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association, for keeping a place of 
public resort for the performance of stage plays 
without having a license from the Lord Chamber- 
lain. Mr. M. Williams explained that the sum- 
monses, five in number, had been taken out 
against the defendant for performing on different 
days, in the month of March, what he was 
pleased to call a cavatina, under the title of 
“ Temptation,” which he would prove was a stage 
play, by the assistance of a person who had great 
experience in such matters, and who was em- 
ployed by the proprietors of the London theatres to 
give evidence in these cases, He would show 
that there was a regular dialogue, costume, and 
all the other accessories of a stage play; but he 
believed the defendant considered that because 
there was no curtain, but only a sort of revolving 
shutter, it was not a stage play. 

Mr. Henry Moreton, of Old Compton Street, 
formerly lessee of the New Royalty Theatre, 
visited the Oxford Music Hall on different days 
in March, and saw a stage, with proscenium, foot- 
lights, &c. On the stage was represented what 


was called a cantatina, entitled “ 'emptation,” | 


but which he considered was a stage play. The 
witness here described the plot of the piece, 
which was a version of ‘ Faust.” In reply to 


questions by Mr. Allen, witness said he had seen | 


similar stages at other places—the St. James's 
Hall, for instance—and saw no difference between 
the stage at the Oxford and other stages. 

Mr, Allen, for the defendant, contended that 
the cantatina, which had been withdrawn,, con- 
tained little more than an ordinary oratorio. He 
would prove that there was not a regular stage at 
the Oxford, and that ‘‘ Temptation ” was not really 
astage play. Mr. Pereire, architect, said he was 
the architect of the Oxford and other music-halls, 
besides several theatres. There was not a stage 
at the Oxford, but merely a platform. It was 
only by a strong stretch of imagination that 
“Temptation” could be considered a stage play. 
He considered it was a cantata or vocal sketch, 
He had assisted in cantatas, which always 
contained a song. Mr. Corri had experience in 
musi¢-halls, Could not consider‘ Temptation” a 
oats play, only a cantata, and it was not 

ormed on a stage, but a platform, As far as 
respected costume, he would mention that comic 
Singers usually dressed in costume. In reply to 
Mr. Williams, Witness said he had advised. the 

nging out of “ No Song No Supper” at Weston’s 
Musio Hall, It was objected to by the theatrical 
Managers, and proceedings were taken on it, 

r. Knox wished all parties, instead of coming 
toa magistrate, would put their shoulders to 
the whee], and go boldly to Parliament, and get 
= law placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

ith respect to the matter before him, there were 
, costume, dialogue; in short, just as much 
4 stage play as if performed on a stage. It 
Was certainly a dramatic entertainment, and there 
must be a conviction, Mr, M, Williams said this 
Was not the first time the defendant had offended 
‘gainst the law. In November, 1870, an opera 


Was produged at the music-hall. A letter was sent Matthews, and Palmer, Mr. Deputy Tegg took 
on the part of the theatrical managers to the | the chair. 
Proprietor, informing hiiu that the performauce of 


ceedings would be taken against him. The 
managers received an answer to the effect that 
without admitting he had invaded the privileges 
of the theatrical managers, and having as much 
desire to keep within the limits of the law as 
the managers themselves, still he wished to 
be shown how the performance was illegal, as he 
was fully acquainted with the Act under which 
the threatened proceedings were to be taken. 
Mr. Knox did not wish to press hard on the 
defendant, but the law must be obeyed. There 
would be the full penalty in one case, and the 
remainder might stand over. Mr. Allen asked 
for a case that his clients might take the matter 
into a superior court. Mr, Knox said the request 
must be preferred in writing’ and when this was 
done he should peremptorily decline to accede 
to it. 





THE “POCKET SIMS REEVES.” 
Rye vy. Lames. 

This was a singular action, tried before the 
County Court Judge of Sandwich (W. C. Scott, 
Esq.). The plaintiff was an organist at Canterbury, 
and teacher of music, and he had engaged Messrs. 
Rhodes and Plant and Mr. Henry Collard, a former 
pupil of his own. This latter, it seemed, was a 
little gentleman, who it was expected would prove a 
great draw, inasmuch as he is smaller than ‘“* Tom 
Thumb,” and known, from his superior vocalisation, 
as the ‘ Pocket Sims Reeves.” This diminutive 
gentleman arrived at Sandwich at half-past six, and 
partook of tea with the other artistes. Shortly 
afterwards the plaintiff was surprised to hear the 
town-crier announcing that the concert was not 
likely to take place because Mr. Collard was obliged 
to be in London that night to perform at Drury 
Lane Theatre. This was the grievance complained 
of, and it was alleged that the defendant had 
sent round the crier, and that the consequence 
was that many persons did not attend the con- 
cert, and that the plaintiff suffered seriously through 
it. The plaintiff said he had spoken to the crier, 
but he refused to give up the name of the person 
employing him. He considered that he had lost 
nearly 100 customers through this announcement. 
The crier himself was called, and said that he was 
appointed by the magistrates. He did not know 
who the announcement was written by, but it was to 
the following effect:—‘‘The inhabitants of Sand- 
wich will be pieased to take notice that Mr, H. 
Collard, the Pocket Sims Reeves, who is advertised 
to take part in the concert this evening, at the Bell 
Hotel, is also announced to appear at ten o'clock at 
the Drury Lane Theatre, London.” It was sub- 
mitted on the part of the defendant that the action 
was a trumpery one, and that if brought at all it 
should have been for slander. 

The Judge without calling witnesses said the 
plaintiff had not made out his case, and found for 
the defendant, with costs. 








BANKRUPTCY COURT. Apri 13. 

IN RE BUCKSTONE.—THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A petition for liquidation by arrangement or 
composition under the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1869, has been presented by Mr. 
John Baldwin Buckstone, lessee and manager 
of the Theatre Royal Haymarket, residing at 
Peak-hill, Sydenham. ‘The 8rd of May, at three, 
is appointed for the meeting of creditors, to be 
held at the offices of Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, 
and Co., Old Jewry Chambers, the solicitors to the 
proceedings. 








RENTERS’ MEETING AT DRURY LANE, 





Last week a meeting of the Renters of Drury- 
Lane Theatre was held in the Saloon to consider 
some propositions made by Mr. Mapleson with 
regard to the admission of Renters during the 
coming operatic season. There were present the 
following Renters, Proprietors, and Nominees :— 
Messrs. Matthey, Pyefinch, Deputy Tegg, Marcus 
Sharpe, Payne, Haynes, Gibson, Vant, Chandler, 
Wilkinson, Bashford, Godsell, Hooper, E. Chatter- 
ton, J. Levy, Hyshe, Dyte, Killick, Freeman, 
Burstall, Truscott, Phillips, Hall, Harris, C. H. 
Freeman, Varicas, Goodchild, Pedder, Stride, 
Sentance, Molyneux, Simpson, Seaton, C. 


Mr. Jas, Robins, the Secretary, having read the 





+ was illegal, and if not stopped pro-\advertisement convening the meeting, by the 





direction of the Chairman proceeded to read the 
following propositions :— 

Report of Renters’ Committee to the General 
Meeting of Renters, Renters’ Nominees, and Life 
Admission Hulders, to be held in the Saloon of 
Drury Lane ‘Theatre on ‘l'uesday, 4th April, 1871, 
at two o'clock. *° 

The Renters’ Committee report that they have 
had several interviews with the Lessee, Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton, upon the subject of the seat accom- 
modation proposed to be afforded during the opera 
season, 1871, and that Mr. Cowen, baving attended 
the last meeting as the representative of Mr. 
Mapleson, the following heads of agreement were 
considered and signed subject to the approval of 
the present meeting, viz. :— 

Mr. Mapleson agrees to retain for the exclusive 
use of the Kenters, Renters’ Nominees, and Life 
Admission Holders, the front row of stalls, con- 
sisting of twenty-four seats. 

Every Renter, Renters’ Nominee, and Life 
Admission Holder, admitted to stalls, must be in 
evening dress. 

Mr. Mapleson also agrees that the Renters, 
Renters’ Nominees, and Life Admission Holders, 
shall have thirty-three seatsin the dress circle, 
each of which shall have a good view of the stage, 
and shall be kept for their exclusive use. Say 
sixteen seatsin the second row and seventeen 
seats in the third row. 

Mr. Mapleson also agrees to give each Renter, 
Renters’ Nominee, and Life Admission Holder, an 
ivory, to afford the opportunity of going from one 
part of the Theatre to any other part. 

That the number of seats so allotted shall be 
handed to the Renters’ Committee to be referred 
to at any time, and to prevent disputes, each seat 
to be numbered, and to have the letter R legibly 
affixed thereto. 

That the rules and regulations of the Theatre 
respecting dress shall be observed by the Renters, 
their Nominees, and Life Admission Holders. 
That Mr. Mapleson will insist upon his various 
officials showing civility, attention, and a desire to 
accommodate the Renters, their Nominees, and 
Lite Admission Holders with such seats in the 
stalls and elsewhere as may be unlet or not 
subscribed for, should the accommodation named 
in this agreement be insuflivient. 

The Kenters’ Committee on their part engage 
to use their best efforts to promote the satisfactory 
working of this agreement, it being understood 
that Mr. Mapleson will enter into any further 
legal writing that may be necessary fully to carry 
out the above. 

Mr. Chandler proposed, and Mr. Burstall 
seconded, the reception of this Report, 

Mr. Marcus Sharpe proposed, and Mr. Dyte 
seconded, the adoption of the same. Both of 
these motions were carried unanimously. 

Mr. Chandler proposed, and Mr, Sentance 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Committee. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by 
Mr. Varicas, and seconded by Mr. Giltort, and 
a similar vote to Mr, Chatterton, proposed by 
Mr. M. Sharpe, and seconded by Mr. Matthey, 
brought the proceedings to a close, 





REVIEWS, 
(Hutcuines & Romer, } 

‘A Summer's Night.” Song, Written by J. G, 
Maxwe.u. Composed by J. Hant Gonpon. With 
Harmonium Accompaniment ad lib. 

A pretty descriptive song, in which the various 
natural charms of a moonlight summer's night in the 
country are enumerated and illustrated,—the whole 
being totally and somewhat abruptly eclipsed by the 
loved one with a smile, and “a moonlit blush,” 
naming the wedding day. We believe the song has 
been given with much success by Mr. Cummings. 
It is set in F, common time, the voice ranging from 
E to A, eleven notes, The accompaniment is taste- 
ful and effective. 





“Why, Colin, dost thou linger?” 

Anrnur Sxzy. 

The author of this song has evidently aimed at 
originality, and to a certain extent has succeeded. 
But the melody is too fidgety, and too full of skips, 
faults which are hardly atoned for by the symmetri- 
cal and earefully-written accompaniment. Still the 
song has merit, avd will please if well sung. The 


Song. By 





key is F, common time, compass C to A, 18 notes. 
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The next burlesque to be produced at St, James’s 
Theatre is by Mr. Burnand, 





We are glad to hear that Lord Lytton's health 
has greatly improved of late. 

Mr. Albery'’s new play in rehearsal at the 
Vaudeville is entiled ‘* Appleb-lossoms.” 





A MS. Mass by Pergolesi has been found in 
the archives of San Ferdinando Church in Naples, 
and was to be done during Passion Week. 





Kapellmeister Reinecke has arrived from Leipsic, 
and will play a quartet of his own composition at 
the second matinée of the Musical Union. 





Foreign journals announce the death of Wuille at 
Baden-Baden, one of the best clarinet players of 
Europe. He was a Belgian, for some time a resident 
at Strasburg. 





M. Vigier, principal viola of the Conservatoire 
concerts, and Mdme. Vigier, a first-rate pianist and 
composer of some clever morceaux de salon, are 
en route to London. 


M. Cavaille-Coll, the eminent organ builder in 
Paris, who first adopted Barker’s pneumatic lever to 
the touch of the organ, has escaped from Paris, and 
is now in London. 


A second edition of Mr. Ella’s ‘‘ Musical Sketches 
Abroad and at Home” has been issued this week, 
with a short supplement from the pen of Walter 
Maynard, and notes by the editor. 





“ Tannhduser” has met with great success at the 
National Theatre of Pesth. On the 17th of March 
it reached its hundredth night of performance at 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin. 





Herr Staeger, a well established classical pianist in 
Paris, has recently arrived in London, after having 
remained in the besieged capital with a permis de 
séjour from Mettetal since September. 

Miss Marie Rhodes, who has for the last three 
years fulfilled the functions of “ leading lady” at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, has accepted an 
engagement at the New Royalty Theatre. 





The Royal Court Theatre, the youngest of our 
dramatic establishments, reserves for Saturday the 
production of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s new fairy tale, 
illustrated with music by Alberto Randegger. 





M. Camille Saen-Saens, mentioned in our last 
number as pianist and composer of classical renown 
has fortunately passed the cordon of the : 


Com. 
munists in Paris, and is safely arrived in Lanien.: 





‘Der verlorene Sohn,” a popular comedy by 
Simon Sturm, is the latest novelty in Vienna, and 
the author, who is a resident of Stuttgart, seems to 
have been very successful in hitting off the taste of 
the Vienna public. 





The Daily Telegraph of this day publishes g 
telegram dated New York, April 13, stating that 
Charles Mathews has had a tremendous succegs, 
He has met with an enthusiastic reception, and 
commands crowded houses, 





“IT Dissoluti Gelosi,” the new comedy by Signor 
G. Costetti, has been performed six times at the 
Niccolini Theatre, in Florence: the comedy hag 
been very successful, and the public and the criticg 
are agreed in their favourable opinion of its merits. 





The late critic, M. Scudo, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, speaks of Liszt’s pupil, M. Jacques Bauer 
possessing the rare union of ‘ sensibility with intel. 
ligence,” delicacy, and force. This pianist, recently 
from Paris, will play at the Musical Union on Tues. 
day next. 





A petition for the re-opening of the Odéon hag 
been presented from residents on the left bank of 
the Seine. M. de. Chilly, the director, exercising 
his strict right, has dismissed all the pensionnaires 
of the theatre, many of whom are consequently in 
great difficulties. 





The Vaudeville Theatre will be offered to public 
auction, in June next, with all its properties, scenery, 
fixtures, and fittings. It is at present let on lease 
to Messrs. Montague, James, and Thorne, so that 
the purchaser will have it without the trouble of 
seeking for a tenant. 





A musical society has been started in Florence, 
under the presidency of Prince Corsini, calling itself 
the Societa florentino Orfeo. Its object is the pro- 
duction of the best works of Italian and foreign 
masters, especially symphonies and overtures, and 
it is a hundred strong with an excellent band. A 
prize competition for instrumental composition is 
announced, 





We are enabled to announce that at the State open- 
ing of the London International Exhibition on the 
1st of May, the chief municipal authority of each city 
and town of the Uuited Kingdom, the chairmen of 
Chambers of Commerce, the Masters of City Com- 
panies, the Council of the Society of Arts, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, the official staff, 
reporters for the Exhibition, and members of 
committees, will be invited to take part in the 
ceremony and to inspect the Fine Art and 
Industrial Galleries. The Exhibition of Musical 
Art will take place in the Royal Albert Hall, under 
the general direction of Sir Michael Costa, when 
there will be performed a chorale representing 
Italian music, composed and conducted by Chevalier 
Pinsuti; a psalm representing French music, com- 
posed and conducted by M. Gounod; an overture 
representing German music, composed by Dr. F. 
Hiller; a cantata representing British music, 
composed and conducted by Mr. Arthur Sullivan ; 
and “God save the Queen,” by the chorus and 
audience. 





The birthday of Gliick on the 1st July is to be 
celebrated in Weidenwang, where he was born. 
huge bust on a pedestal seven feet high will then be 
inaugurated. The Neue Berliner Zeitung is grimly 
jocose over this tardy recognition. ‘ In our coun- 
try,” it says, ‘things move rather slowly and 
cautiously ; we are not precipitate but have & 
memory, and in the long run as a rule, he to whom 
honour belongs gets honour also in Germany, eveD 
if we let him starve a bit during his life time; 
which, by the bye, did not happen to Ritter Giiics, 
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as he got away early to foreign parts, to Italy, 
England, and France, and only returned to Austria 
a little before his death, a wealthy man.” 





On Monday week the Alhambra will open as a 
theatre. The interior is undergoing complete 
alteration ; the area will be turned into stalls, 
Juxuriantly fitted; a handsome dress circle runs 
round the house, and the appointments are in| 
elegant style. Ante-rooms connected with the 
theatro by folding doors will furnish café and 
smoking accommodation between the acts. The 
pill includes at first overture, operetta and spectacle. 
The prices, even to the stalls, are to be low. 





We are informed that the Viscount de Valcourt, 
an officer who acted in the capacity of attaché to 
Marshal Bazaine’s head-quarters during the siege 
of Metz, and afterwards as private secretary to M. 
Gambetta, during the time he was in power, is in 
England, and intends giving three lectures on his 
personal adventures, and his views on the conduct 
of the two notables with whom he was so intimately 
connected. Considering M. de Valcourt’s oppor- 
tunities, we should think his lectures would be 
most interesting. 





The “ Black Crook” still maintains its position 
at Niblo’s, New York, drawing full audiences, with 
not an empty chair, for many consecutive nights. 
Mr. Bennet was to succeed the “ Crook” with 
“ Richard III.,” about the 10th of April, with an 
entire corps of English performers. At Fisk’s 
Opera House, ‘* Les Georgiennes” has at length 
been put upon the stage in a manner that realizes 
all the expectations the public have been led to 
expect. The singing of Aimee and Persini is 
excellent, and these two artists are certainly 
gaining fresh laurels. 

We learn that the arrangements of the Deutscher 
Turnverein for their Friedensfest, in celebration of 
the restoration of peace between Germany and 
France, are now complete. The festival will take 
place in the Hall of the Turnverein, on the evening 
of Monday, the 1st of May, and it will consist of a 
banquet, presided over by Baron von Schréder, and 
a concert of German music, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, including the ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott.” It is 
not intended that there shall be any public demon- 
stration, and the meeting will be rather a kind of 
great family rejoicing on the part of the Germans in 
London that the sad and sanguinary struggle is over 
and the unity of Germany achieved. 





In the French Company which is to appear at the 
Lyceum, there are at least two performers who are 
at the head of their profession, and who are well 
qualified for displaying before an English public the 
excellences of first-class French acting. Malle. 
Fargueil has not, we think, visited London before. 


She has been a member of the Vaudeville company 


toensure the triumph of the pieces it has performed. 
She has “ created,” as the French say, several of the 
principal parts in the best modern plays. M. Brin- 
deau is an actor who has been seen and welcomed 
here, and who has gained the approbation of the 
most fastidious and exacting critics among his 


countrymen. 





Soon no English actor will think his career com- 
plete until he makes a tour of the globe. Time was 
when our players simply oscillated between Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane; but now a trip to New 
York is a matter of course, engagements in Australia 
and California are repeatedly offered, and our latest 
intelligence is of Mr. Charles Mathews acting at 


A playgoer, writing toa daily contemporary, airs a 
grievance by no means exclusively his own. He 
states that a few nights ago he paid 10s. for two 
seats in the dress circle at the Vaudeville. On 
entering he had to pay 6d. toll to the box-keeper for 
a playbill. During the evening he asked the waitress 
who offered ices to bring him a glass of soda water. 
He paid 6d. for this, when she twice loudly asked 
him for a trifle for the waitress. To this Messrs. 
Montague, James, and Thorne reply as follows :— 


‘* Our attention has been called to a letter in your 
issue of to-day, signed ‘‘M.D., Cantab.,” in which 
he complains of an extortion levied upon him the 
other night by one of the attendants at our theatre. 
Will you allow us to inform him that we thank him 
very much for giving us the opportunity of saying 
that we do not countenance incivility or extortion on 
the part of any one servant engaged on our estab- 
lishment ; and, further, that we shall thank any one 
of the public who will—even as publicly as ‘ M.D.’ 
has done—bring to our notice any flagrant act of 
mulcting practised at our theatre.” 


Very prompt of Messrs. Montague, James, and 
Thorne; only unluckily the letter rectifies nothing. 
Of course they do not ‘countenance incivility or 
extortion ;’’ no manager ever does; only somehow 
the incivility and extortion go on. Why do not 
these gentlemen abolish the hateful system alto- 
gether, and so increase the obligations of the public 
towards them as young and progressive managers ? 





A ball, in aid of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and 
Musical Sick Fund Association, was given last week 
at Willis’s Rooms, which were the scene of a similar 
entertainment on Ash Wednesday. On the former 
occasion, many were unable to be present in con- 
sequence of other attractions, and these festivities 
were supplemental to those which took place at the 
commencement of the penitential season. The 
particular fund for which this reunion was given 
was established in 1855, to aid the sick and indigent 
members of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Professions. The ball will, it is expected, result in 
some addition to the funds of this valuable Asso- 
ciation, for the attendance, especially as compared 
with that on Ash Wednesday, was numerous. 
Dancing began at ten to the music of Coote and 
Tinney’s excellent band, conducted by Mr. C. Coote, 
and was continued until an early hour next morn- 
ing, a pleasant interval being occupied by supper, 
which was very well served. Mr. J. W. Anson, the 
Honorary Secretary, presided, and, in a short 
address, advocated the claims of the Society upon 
the public, who, he urged, ought to assist in sup- 
porting those meritorious members of the Profession 
who contribute to our entertainment. Mr. John 
Milano and Mr. J, Seaton were masters of the 
ceremonies. 

S. Alban’s, Holborn, shows no abatement of its 
ceremonial splendour. On Sunday a great pro- 


the guild of 8. Alban's about eighty in number. 
Several processional hymns were sung. After a 
short address from Mr. Mackonochie six young girls 
were received as novices into the guild of the Virgin 
Mary, and two older ones were received into the full 
habit of the order. The whole were led up to the 
front of the altar by a sister of mercy. The veils, 
which were blessed by Mr. Mackonochie, were ad- 
justed on their heads by the sister. Those received 
into the full habit of the order were crowned by Mr. 
Mackonochie with a eoronet of red and white 
flowers. Mr. Mackonochie then presented them with 
lighted tapers consecrated, which they are to keep 
till death to light them through the portals of 
the grave, 





It is with a regret shared by everybody who knew 
him, and the many who have enjoyed his talent, 
that we have to record the death of Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton, the well-known harpist. His death 
was shockingly sudden. On Thursday night after 
returning home from professional duty, he showed 
symptoms of having taken cold. By Friday these 
had alarmingly increased ; next day he rapidly sank, 
and expired a little after midnight. Drs. Goddard, 
Salter, and Woods attended him, and Dr. Sieveking 
was also called in, but no medical knowledge 
availed to save him, and his end was a painless ex- 
haustion. Mr. Chatterton was a native of Ports- 
mouth, the son of a local professor of eniitencé, 
Mr. John Chatterton, and studied under Bochsa, 
He made his first appearance in London in 1824, at 
a concert given by Master George Aspall under the 
patronage of George IV. His rise in the profession 
was steady and progressive, and throughout his life 
he conserved the esteem of a large circle of friends, 
as well as the respect of the musical public. He 
held the honorary post of harpist to her Majesty, 
and performed for the last time in public at Windsor 
Castle on the occasion of the Princess Louise's 
wedding. He was a professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music. His funeral is to take place to-day at 
twelve o’clock, attended, among other sympathetic 
friends and connections, by his four sons, two 
brothers, and nephew, Mr, Chatterton of Drury 
Lane. 





It was not to be expected that the late Emperor 
of the French would settle among us without un- 
dergoing that literary mobbing which in its; way is 
as bad as the physical hustling and crowding that 
attends him if he ventures beyond his privacy. But 
since it is the law of existence of some people— 
especially of “ poets "—that they must thrust their 
individuality on crowned heads, it would be as well 
if they chose an appropriate means of doing so. It 
is not very relevant to send to a discrowned poten. 
tate a copy of ‘* Stanzas on a Sewing Machine,”’ or 
“Thoughts suggested to me by a Bluebottle in 
Treacle;" for the unhappy recipient might pnzzle 


cession was organised. The sacristy to the left of] himself to ascertain whether any occult meaning 
the church was reserved for the young girls belonging | lay in such effusions, and if so;whether the meaning 
for nearly twenty years, and has largely contributed | to the guild of the Virgin Mary to robe in. At half- 
past three the procession, singing, moved from the | imagine the bewilderment with which the Emperor 
chancel in the following order :—Incense bearer and | Napoleon scanned a poem sent him by ‘ Mr. Joseph 
acolyte, in white surplice and bright scarlet cassock ; | B. Cooke, of Bridge-house, Quorndon, near Lough- 
banner bearer; 30 choristers, in black cassocks and | borough, and late of Leicester,” who takes credit 
white surplices; the clergy and precentor, in black | for having done that feat, The poem was entitled 
and scarlet; Mr. Mackonochie, in a magnificent] ‘‘ Lines written on seeing the ‘Prince Consort, 
white satin vestment embroidered with gold, with | Memorial,’ in Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight.” 
two acolytes, in scarlet cassocks and white surplices,] Why—the Emperor might well wonder—why the 
holding his train; the boys’ guild, in yellow and | Prince Consort Memorial? Is any lurking desire 
white, about 80 in number; another guild, in white implied in the writer to see my semorial? Is any 
tippets, about 40 in number; banner bearer, with insidious contrast suggested between my deeds and 
the banner of holy labour; brothers of the con-|those of the late Prinee Albert?, Or does Whip- 


was complimentary or the reverse. Thus we can 





Honolulu “before His Majesty the King!” The|16 in number, in the full garb of their order 


Sandwich Islands are completely civilised and 


appeased by this triumph. ‘ Cool as a Cucumber’ 


and “ Patter versus Clatter” have replaced the war 


Paint of the savage and the assassin’s club. The|women of the guild of the Holy Family, abou 
natives have even adopted some of the royal privi- 
leges customany here: the bill of the play for the 
fovereign is elegantly printed in letters of gold on 
blue satin, 





sixty young gitls in white yeils; another banner 


magnificent blue and white silk banner, borne by a 
sister gorgeously dressed in blue and white robes 
and veil; banner, borne by another sister; the | Albion on Wednesday is noteworthy by reason of the 


fraternity, about 20 in number, in red and white ; | pingham cover any unkind allusion to the whipping 
another guild, in purple tippets with medals and | Germany has given France? Such perplexities do 
crosses, about 20 in number; sisters of mercy, about \incoherent poets in their race for notoriety inflict 


on the unfortunate great. 


The Italian Benevolent Society's dinner at the 


t| oratory and music by which the proceedings after 


100 in number, with banner of their order ; another | dinner were enlivened, and in which Cavaliers CO. 
splendid silk banner, borne by a sister in blue and | Arditi, Tito Mattei, Monari, and Bottesini, and Mdlle, 
white; the guild of the Virgin Mary, with about| Colombo gue way or another, took part. The 





dinner was given in consequence of the feeling of 
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the committee of the necessity of making an 
attempt to increase the funds of the charity, which 
have been largely drawn upon in consequence of 
the war, great numbers of poor Italians having been 
compelled to leave France and seek a temporary 
asylum in this country. The charity is intended 
to raise means for the alleviation of the aged, the 
sick, and suffering, among Italians in a foreign 
land. For instance, in 1869 they gave food to 
1139 persons ; in 1870 they relieved 2895 persons; 
in 1870 they fouud lodgirig for 287 persons; in 
1870 for 1800 persons; in 1869 they relieved by 
money gifts 778 persons; in 1870 1526 persons. 
Among the prandial compliments, a particular one 
was paid to Signora Colombo, whose efforts, espe- 
cially in one of Signor Arditi's sparkling waltz- 
melodies, were acknowledged not only with loud 
applause, but with a perfect shower of miniature 
bouquets improvised from the button-holes of the 
delighted audience. 

Mr. F. Langdon, a choir trainer of Worcester, 
contributes to the School Board Chronicle his ex- 
perience of the best means of teaching class singing 
in schools. ‘I use,” he says, “a few simple scales, 
which are pasted into, generally, the Ancient and 
Modern Tune-books. By their use, always insisting 
that the children look steadily at. their music, they 
rapidly acquire this great principle, that the higher 
the note on the scale, the higher the voice must be 
pitched; and, in the same way, as the notes descend so 
must the voice. WhenI can get them to realize this, 
I consider a great part of my work done, for reading at 
sight is nothing but ‘judging distance,’ and the best 
of us sometimes make mistakes. At the same time 
that the children are learning their scales, they can 
be taught correct time, which the trainer should 
distinctly beat for them in their sight, and for some 
time in their hearing, and accustom them to mark 
time for themselves. He also will use them to 
slacken and quicken time, from his beat, always 
observing, of course, that such 
strictly in due proportion. 


variations are 
While the scales are 


being so practised he will correct and improve tone, 
and get also different qualities and volumes of sound. 
When good progress is made in the scales, they may 
be used as canons in two, three, and four parts, thus 
steadying the pupils in time and tune, and introducing 


them to rudimentary harmony, The children really 
enjoy this, and it can be made very interesting and 
occasionally amusing. In a few lessons they will, on 
the key-note being given them, readily spell out an 
easy psalm tune; and any one who knows what hu- 
man nature is will agree with me that the great thing 
is to interest our pupils, and show them that music 
is really a very simple thing, and that a little brain 
power will goa long way to give them areal pleasure, 
I encourage them to make out these things for them 
selves, never allowing an instrument or the voice to 
crutch them, being convinced that a single step 
gained by the pupils themselves is more beneficial 
than a dozen taught them by parrot-like imitation. 
I would, after the scales are fairly acquired—by 
which time they would also be under good control 
and ‘ fair timeists'—let them learn some good old 
choral tunes, always keeping them strictly to the 
music as printed. 
the scales, generally Fa, and when intervals occur 
teach them to count numerically the distance froma 
given note. I don't think it advisable to trouble 
them with imperfect fifths or other intricate 
evolutions; I like to teach them a little, but that 
well." This of course is a mere foundation of in- 
struction, but the architecture, Mr. Langdon says, 
may be developed afterwards. 


——__—_————EE——== 


POPULAR SONGS AND THEIR PRICES. 


During the last fortnight the hammer of the 
auctioneer has been defining in no unintelligible 
terme the result of more than fifty years’ com- 
mercial enterprise in the famed house of Cramer 
and Co, The early history of this house is well 
known, and was stated at some length in our 
columns a short time back, After Mr. Addison 
retired, the business was carried on by Messrs. 


I use simply a single sound for| roughly popular lyrics, but it cannot be averred 





Beale and Chappel, and in the hands of these 
gentlemen it acquired great strength and vastly 
increased in connection and influence, Mr. Chap- 
pell retired, and Mr. Beale died, and when Mr. 
George Wood took the reins, he began an 
enlargement of the business, extending its fibres 
wherever there was the prospect of soil genial and 
fruitful, and ultimately created the renowned 
Cramer and Co. Limited, which notwithstanding the 
varieties and contrasts of a numerous body of share- 
holders, has for the last seven years held the most 
prominent position throughout the three kingdoms. 
But limited companies are not very elastic, have small 
appreciation of real growth in commercial enter- 
prise, and rarely move onwards in sweet and harmoni- 
ous motion. And so after more than half a century’s 
extraordinary exertion the crowded cellars and 
groaning shelves of this remarkable emporium for 
every description of music, have been submitted to 
public competition, and the rare and money-making 
compositions of our English composers have been 
gauged and priced by the well known hammer of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 

It is the modern song that has realized the 
enormous sum at the recent sale. Arditi's “Ul 
Bacio” has yielded £786; Hatton's ‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,’ £460; * Little Nell,’’ £286; “ She 
wore a wreath of roses,” £495; “The brave 
old oak” £241 10s. (a half copyright only) ; 
Smart's ‘The birds were telling one another,” 
£292 10s.; the same composer’s ‘*‘ Rhine Maiden,” 
£66; ‘* Come live with me,” £86 12s.; Balfe’s ‘‘ The 
sailor sighs, as sinks the evening breeze,” £324; 
‘‘Let me whisper in thine ear,” £61; Virginia 
Gabriel’s ‘‘ Cleansing Fires,” £195; Blumenthal’s 
‘**Requital,” £310; Wallace’s ‘ Fireside Song,” 
£182; ‘Why do I weep for thee,” the same com- 
poser, £228, and his “Sweet and low,” £214 10s. 
Gounod’s ‘* Babylon's wave” fetched £210; Gounod’s 
‘* Bethlehem,’’ £198; Macfarren’s ‘‘ The beating of 
my own heart,” £350 ; Horn’s “ Through the wood,” 
£123. Among old favourites Lady Dufferin’s ballad, 
** Terence’s farewell,” realized £49; and “ Fanny 
Grey,’’ remembered by the singing of John Parry, 
£49. It is difficult to account for the success of all 
these compositions if their merit be taken as the 
only point of consideration. Of course in the 
auction-room the price is regulated by the known 
demand of the public: so much certain sale per 
week for so many years is a matter that a 
tradesman can understand and fully appreciate; 
and a fictitious value is at once lent to a song 
if a singer will take it up and make it his own. 
Thus the large sum of £269 was realized by a new 
composition composed and capitally sung by Mr, 
Bantley, ‘Only to love her;” and £96 for another 
song ‘Over the rolling sea,” which Signor Foli 
has sung with such great success both in town 
and country. One cannot say that the songs 
above enumerated are any powerful repre- 
sentations of life and manners, or that they 
have much of tenderness and feeling. They 
have been built up with that knowing 
faculty, that experienced sagavity, which meets 
the wants of the vocalist and the humours 
of the audience. They have been made tho- 


that they possess that delicate and affecting softness 
which so irresistibly appeals to humanity of all ages 
and all times. With the exception of the songs by 
Gounod they are all of English growth, some simple 
and unpretending, others airy and elegant. In 
short they are English ballads that sing well and 
produce an instantaneous and abiding impression. 
Why they should prove so winning and attractive 
we are free to confess we know not, and to put a 
song that is indiscriminately admired and sung in 
all places and at all times into the alembic of criti- 
cism would be a vain and profitless undertaking. 
One of the best copyrights is a “ school copyright ” 
—the ownership of a book that is to be found in 
every school in the three kingdoms; and we much 
suspect the true value of some of these song copy- 
rights may be traced to the fact that the song is 
taught in the ladies’ schools and held in the utmost 
veneration by country music masters, and that 
peculiar race of womanhood who carry on the semi- 


——————., 
naries for young ladies and secure the gratitude of 
anxious parents by their solicitous care for the 
manners and morals of their youthful Protégées 
There must be nothing dazzling or marvellous for 
the school girl ; nothing too impulsive, too bright 
or too fascinating. She must not be asked to deal 
with images too lively or sentiments too lofty; all 
must be sweet, soft, leisurely, and consoling, No 
broad fun, no boisterous mirth, no torrents, no 
cascades. Notions of this sort do not contribute 
to good sense, common sense, or enlightened 
morality. 

The Dance Music is always a feature in these 
remarkable sales of musical property; and some of 
the Cramer waltzes and quadrilles realized good 
sums. The ‘ Mildred Waltz” was knocked down 
at £60; the “ Florence Waltz,” at 56 guineas; the 
“Wind up Galop,” £26 10s.; “The Post Hor,” 
£41; and the ‘‘ Night bell,” £86. The great teaching 
lesson of Heller, known as the ‘* Wanderstunden,” 
ran on to £430; and the Beethoven Sonatas, edited 
by Moscheles, yielded £478. Among the operas we 
may mention the popular “ Maritana,” by Wallace, 
which stopped not until it came up to the astounding 
figures of £2474; while ‘ Lurline,” an excellent 
second, reached £2447 14s. The “ Rose of Castile” 
realized £958 13s.; Barnett’s ‘‘ Mountain Sylph,” 
£265 ; “* Robin Hood,” £263; the ‘* Amber Witch,” 
£123; and Benedict's ‘‘ Brides of Venice” was con- 
sidered to go cheaply at £130, considering the still 
lively demand for one of its numbers, ‘ By the sad 
sea waves.” Operatic speculations are lotteries; 
and only to be undertaken by those who have 
peculiar talents for this dangerous kind of specula- 
tion. Whilst nine out of ten English operas hardly 
pay for their cost of production, there comes the 
one—the pet of the public—over which young ladies 
get hysterical, and their sedate parents sententious, 
and to a certain degree idiotic. As no estimate can 
be taken of the intelligence of the theatre-going 
public, so is it impossible to trace the source of 
their pleasure and enjoyment, 

Though the song is rightly estimated as the 
chief revenue of the music-house, a successful 
pianoforte piece is not to be despised. Some of 
the prices fetched at the late sale for instrumental 
morceaux were not unworthy of comparison with 
the lyrical pieces. Thus W. H. Callcott’s “ Fairy 
Duet” went at £146; various arrangements of 
Thalberg at £646 (thirty-seven lots); Rummel’s 
‘Operatic Airs” at £190; and the “ Dream of St, 
Jerome,” presumably by Beethoven, fetched £126 
for a dozen plates. In instructive works Goss's 
Harmony and Thorough Bass realized £480; 
Cramer’s Educational Courses, vocal and piano- 
forte, £438, Still the songs held the precedence; 
and these prices are out of proportion to the figures 
fetched by some little ballad, on which not a tithe 
of the labour and skill has been expended. 

It is comfortable to think that every now and 
then our musical amateur fraternity find themselves 
in a situation to appreciate and approve, and that 
with steadiness and not a little obstinacy. Our 
musical publishers are not either poets or 
musicians, and they have been too often “ bit" 
to take the opinions of professional men. They 
ponder and reflect, as well as their feverish state 
will let them, and buy the lottery ticket with 
as much of judgment as the case will allow, 
It would be curious to note how many plates had 
been engraved by this celebrated house during its 
long career. Of course every now and then there is 
a stock-taking and a weeding and a despatching of so 
many plates to the foundry to be melted up. 
Probably there may have been near upon half & 
million engraved ; and then comes the question ‘ Of 
this half million how many have turned out pro 
fitable investments.” No doubt it would be desirable 
both for publisher and purchaser to trade upon less 
engraved matter; but until there be some certain 
system of cause and effect got hold of, and an 
avoidance of that “ nihil ¢ nihilo” which appears t0 
be the bane of the trade, we presume our 
music-houses will go on bending the bow and 
shooting the arrow without much notion of either 
aim or object. At some distant day possibly 





prudence and self-interest may cry out “ halt,” and 
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jmagination may give way to plain matter of fact. 
The blank contradiction existing between the modes 
of business carried on by the booksellers and the 
music-sellers must some day disappear. Book- 
sellers are by no means so ignorant of the real 
yalue of a manuscript as music-sellers, They at 
least profess to understand something of the books 
they send out to the public, and utter failure is with 
them a very rare exception. Indeed, if frequent, it 
would be ruinous; but with the music-seller, one 
yeal success may compensate for a hundred failures. 





BACH IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





It is just upon forty years since Mendelssohn, 
at the organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, revealed to 
the English public that there was a school of 
instrumental music infinitely more powerful and 
intense than any that had entered the ears of a 
mere worldly audience. Up to that time Sebastian 
Bach was considered as a composer that the 
professor might blame without injustice, and the 
amateur altogether despise. It was not that 
his music was weary, stale, and unprofitable— 
but it was felt to be too intellectual for ordinary 
minds to comprehend—and altogether wanting in 
that mysterious beauty by which great souls lead 
up the hearts of their contemporaries to the 
conception and admiration of the new rapture, 
the further vision, hurling down the throned 
opinions of the present times, and setting up a 
new poetry in music’s kingdom hitherto untold, 
uncommunicated, and undreamt of. 

The mission of Mendelssohn in this country was 
to teach the English nation the sanctity of art in 
divine worship, and the real use of music as the 
truly legitimate and primal means of adoration—the 
expression of the voice within the heart to eternal 
love, in gratitude of praise for the prospects of 
eternal life. 

Bach's music to the English ear was as it werg 
a light set upon a hill; but mists and darkness 
prevented its rays from penetrating to those living 
below. It was the beacon indicating belief in 
immortality, communion with the divine intelligence, 
the unravelling of mysteries, the utterance of the 
secret spirit, the contemplation of unseen realities, 
an assurance of undying hope—some short insight 
into the very regions of the blessed. 

Our musical historians and professors of the 
practical art of music had condemned Sebastian 
Bach as the visionary, the dreamer, the morbid 
solitaire, wasting existence on stern dialectics and 
startling complexities. In his music they could see 
nothing natural or simple, nothing sweet or con- 
soling, distinct or lifelike; it was a confusion 
worse confounded. And the hint that this composer 
was a great dramatic writer, a teacher of exalted 
feeling, and a sure guide in the strongest and most 
wonderful of all passions—the passion of love—would 
haye been received with scorn and incredulity. But 
the times have changed; the doors of Westminster 
Abbey have been thrown open to him and his 
service-music—the nave, the transepts, the choir, 
every nook and cranny of this grand old fane has 
been crowded with worshippers; and Sebastian 
Bach lives again to give life to the soul, and to 
present, in a masterpiece of truth and tenderness, 
the sublime history of the divine love resigning 
life to conquer death and to set up the doctrine of 
a happy immortality as the one great hope and 
security to the struggling soul. And yet the idea 
of @ musical performance never, we vouch to say, 
crossed the mind of any one present, The music 
seemed the one great essential necessity of the 
service, absorbing all mere notion of mode and 
manner. The solo playing of the violin was most 

exquisite, but no one thought of the leader of the 

band, highly gifted as he is. The power of the 
music as worship had deposed all consideration 
of its art. To follow the stream of such harmony 

48 something ‘* composed” was impossible, 

We owe it, we understand, to the kind thought- 
fulness of Dr. Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, 


that the return of Maundy Thursday should have 


a manner so becoming the solemnity of the season ; 
and at the same time bearing upon the great 
objects now in discussion at the Educational 
Temple in South Kensington. If music is to make 
any real progress in this country it can be only 
after the old and good fashion of first dedicating it 
to the duties and exigencies of divine worship. 
The musician has been one of the great dissem- 
minators of the Gospel, one of the ‘ lovely 
messengers,” with ‘feet all beautiful,” ushering 
in the glad tidings of the Mission of Peace. In 
these days of mistaken action and restless 
activities, the ingenuity of our professors has been 
tortured to the invention of a school which is 
of the earth earthy, without either power, beauty, 
or majesty; a treading among the dust, a mere 
dream of the night. Music in these days has no 
whisper of consolation, it rarely looks upwards, and 
never pierces beyond the cloud. Dr. Stanley in 
giving the English people an opportunity of hearing 
the greatest example of dramatic and didactic music 
that ever breathed from the soul of man—a work 
unrivalled in its lofty and deeply sought-out images 
—has marked no ordinary day and given point to 
no ordinary epoch, What may be the result of this 
realization of a school of music that heart, in this 
country, had never conceived, and ear never heard, 
it is impossible to prophesy. How many of those 
strange and weird chords floating upwards among 
the dim mysterious arches of our hallowed minster, 
sank into the souls of the worshippers and com- 
municated with fresh force the unfathomable love, 
and the depth of sorrow manifested on that awful 
night—the one preceding the Day of Death—we 
know not. But this we know, if judgment may be 
relied upon from the expression of feature, the 
vivid harmonies of the loving old Master flowed into 
very many hearts and brought up before the mind’s 
eye a right contemplation of that mystery, which 
angels themselves desired to look into, but were 
unable fully to comprehend. For nearly three 
hours the scene in the Abbey was as an ethereal 
light thrown over the cares and troubles of the 
earth. We heard the voice of the aged solitaire at 


human actions. 


prophecy. We hear Him saying: 
‘** Lo, I come to do Thy will, O Lord,” 


Him say: 


what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 
mises of the future doings of Divine love. 


hallowed the words of the Ancient Seer. 


life. 


majestic of all musical conceptions, 


marvellous and immeasurable love. 


faith in his own power and will, 


Patmos repeating in solemn and sustained tone the 
history of the greatest event which ever happened 
upon this earth ; and there was Our Saviour speaking 
for himself, surrounded by his Disciples, arrested, 
hurried here and there, belied, insulted, tormented, 
and finally led off to the mount of execution; and 
there made the meek sufferer in that darkest of all 


With Handel, the Messiah stood as in the 
period of distant ages even before the times of 


But with Bach, the scene is in time and space; 
the Messiah himself is before us, and we hear 


‘Father, unto Thee all things are possible; 
take away this cup from Me; nevertheless not 


Handel deals with the Prophets and their pro- 
Bach 
deals with the present action; the facts that 
His work 
is the real and solemn grandeur of the drama, the 
deep mystery—the action present of the Incarnate 
With ordinary composers we should have 
heard much pedantry, stiffness, and straining after 
effect ; but not so with Bach. His wealth of inven- 
tion, his elevated feeling, and ever-present power of 
sustaining it, makes this work of his the most 
He stands on 
higher ground than the prophet of old; for the 
prophet of ancient times looked through the glass, 
and his sight was dim, and he saw but darkly ; but 
with Bach, the scene is before him in all its depth 
of gloom, its fierce cruelty, its terrible atrocity, its 
No mere 
fertility of genius, no mere wealth of learning could 
haye led him to realize such a scene, unless made 
distinct and conscious by the presence of a true and 
firm faith—faith in the subject—faith in his art— 


the outpouring of one of the greatest of great 

musicians upon the highest objects of human 

hopes, the deepest thoughts of human intellect, a 

communion with the slumbers of the dead, and 

glimpses of the half-unveiled glories behind the 

gates ajar. Dr. Stanley in his sermon gave his 

hearers a slight sketch of the power of music in 

divine worship, and its true status as the chosen 

handmaid of religion. But where the reality is, 

the commentary is unnecessary. On the part of 

Sebastian Bach, love to his Saviour had given him 

the heart and the tongue to describe and com- 

municate the love of his Master; and his art was 

of that electric character that it created a sympathy 

with band, chorus, and congregation. 

Every re-hearing of this marvellous work brings 
before the mind its herculean difficulties. How 
it was done on Maundy Thursday let the huge 
assembly then present say; we wonder that it was 
done at all, and that so many great things were so 
easily and spiritedly rendered. We thought of old 
Bach and his children, the schoolboy, the young 
men of the town, his chorus, the orchestra of 
amateur tradesmen—and, hearing in Westminster 
Abbey what we heard, we could only say, ‘It is 
the same story, the same spirit, the same energy, 
the same affection. Nothing short of all this could 
get such results.” 

** All the world shall sing of Thee.’ There is no 
higher conception of the grandeur of music, and it 
has no higher theme for its operation, Such 
theme and such music is truly ‘' peace on earth, and 
prospect of the skies.” 

The one grand and continuous charm of what 
may be termed the evening function was the use 
of the “stringed instruments,” Of course no 
organ could have given adequate expression to 
the deeply-wrought harmonies of Sebastian Bach 
relations so tender and true, as to lie infinitely 
out of the range of the temperament indulged 
in by our organ builders, Throughout this great 
work Bach takes as his platform the three chords 
of the key with their four minor thirds, thug 
prominently soothing the ear with the minor third, 
the sweetest of all concords, and the luscious combi- 
nation of the double tritone. A chain of harmonies 
of this kind and chagacter, if heard on the organ alone, 
would soon irritate the ear, and put the choral force 
all out of tune. We may say with respect to 
the use of ‘stringed instruments ;" in church service 
—‘the Scriptures cannot be broken”—and their 
absence in such a church as Westminster Abbey is 
to be deeply regretted. The violin was made for 
church use, and it is only in such places as minsters 
and cathedrals that its marvellous beauty and utility 
become apparent. But we argue not its use ag a 
matter of msthetics, but as one of direction and 
command. ‘ Stringed instruments ;” are again and 
again alluded to in the pages of Holy Writ, as the 
“instruments of God,” the “holy instruments,” 
the ‘musical instruments,” whilst in the first 
Temple Church there was a choir of two hundred 
and forty-eight singers—the orchestra numbered no 
less than four thousand. The prophet Habakkuk 
inscribes his sublime ode to the chief singer on 
‘“‘ my stringed instruments,” and the grandest and 
oldest of hymn-books, the one hundred and fifty 
psalms of David and his brother poets concludes 
with the command to “Praise Him upon the 
stringed instruments.” 

The true beauty of the orchostra ig ite life; life in 
opposition to mechanism—sounds made by the will 
and heart of living men, and not the utterance of 
the wood and metal of the organ-builder left to the 
mercy or caprice of one individual—one thousand 
fingers in place of so much bellows and tube. 

The ‘* Passion’ of Bach accompanied on the 
organ would have proved insupportable, whilst the 
band threw a purity and serenity of well balanced 
harmony over the scene which the glorious old 
minster might be almost imagined to rejoice in. 
Nature will not repeat imperfection; and in musi 
where the tones vary to the degree commonly called 
“out of tune,” she declines any re-echo; there 


Here is the true|comes a choke but no stream. Whereas with 
secret of the effect that this music produces|all harmony, whether from voices or inetru- 








n commemorated in St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 


upon the mind of the Christian in worship. It is 


ments, in tune, or near enough to be considered 
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in tune, nature assists the imperfection of man, 
and draws the sounds into perfect accord. The 
echoes in Westminster Abbey are those of per- 
fect harmony. The stream of unbroken echo 
on Maundy Thursday night, go soft, so geutle, so 
plaintive, and so tender, completely subdued the 
worshippers, and when the voice of Dr. Stanley first 
broke upon the ear in his opening prayer before the 
sermon, the gulf between absolute harmony of sound 
and the disjointed tones of ordinary human utter- 
ance was made most transparent. May we be 
permitted to indulge the hope, now that Westminster 
Abbey is fitted up for its double choir, the services 
in this splendid fane between this Easter and 
Whitsuntide seasons may be made rich and solemn, 
by the use of some large orchestral compositions in 
the course of the forthcoming services. The 
Magnificat is of course the great feature of the 
Office of Evensong, and it stands in the place of the 
Creed and Gloria in the Holy Communion. 

Sebastian Bach never wrote a more joyous, 
spirited, and delightful composition than his 
Magnificat in D major. It is beyond measure 
brilliant and exhilarating, and has been put into 
ordinary and effective score by Franz, who has 80 
well transcribed the “ Passion.” We feel sure 
there would be no difficulty in gathering together 
a strong and competent chorus to sing this great 
movement, and we have no doubt that any necessary 
expenses attending the presence of a band would be 
cheerfully met by the many friends and advoeates 
for the employment of an orchestra in our Church 
services. 

We have not alluded to the exceedingly beautiful 
appearance of the immense choral body all clothed 
in white. We have no need to quote Acts of 
Parliament, Injunctions, or Rubrics with regard to 
the use of the White Robe, the “raiment of the 
Angel ''—the “ garment of him who is to receive the 
white stone ’’—and of those who aro ‘ to walk with 
Me in white.” The aspect of these white-robed 
ministers of song was beautiful exceedingly, and at 
once took away all idea of an ordinary “perform- 
ance.” Here was no Exeter Hall, no gathering 
together of great musical talent for the mere 
purposes of personal gratification; but it was the 
numerous ehoir of rightly attired ministers about to 
offer their services as a pure act of worship to the 
Divine Being. 

And now, to find fault, there was only one 
blemish in this noble and holy undertaking, and 
this was the absence of the women’s voices, The 
‘daughters of Zion,’ the “ maidens of Jerusalem,” 
were selected and instructed in the songs of the 
temple; and the command for the “ daughters” 
to rejoice is certainly co-extensive with that of the 
“sons.” And here again the exigencies of human 
nature are in harmony with the behests of the 
Bible. The boy's voice is one in an imperfect 
condition, without any real body of tone, and 
wanting in that which is the great charm of 
vocalization, the utterance of feeling. Without 
the women-soprano, a choir, however numerous, 
is divested of that most beautiful characteristic, 
the tone of the sex. Nothing can make up for its 
absence, nothing can supply its variety, its richness, 
its magnificence. The choir on Thursday night 
was every way excellent as to character and degree, 
but utterly wanting in that brilliancy and loveliness 
—that sweet ring which proceeds from the throats 
of women-singers. 

In advocating the revival of the use of the 
orchestra and of a numerous trained body off choral 
voices, we may appeal to the glorious services. to, be 
heard in the Netherlands and in both Southérn 
and Northern Germany. We seek it not for any 
mere wsthetic purpose, or from any principle, of, 
self-gratification on the part of the audience; but we 
found the request, or rather the right, of the Chureh 
to this peculiar use of worship-music, from the 
order of the Old Temple and the command of God 
Himself. ‘For so hath the Lord commanded,” 
includes everything that was done in Westminster 
Abbey on Maundy Thursday evening; and indeed 
very much more. 

Something has been said touching the Pro-| 
testantism of this remarkable service. The only 


distinctive variation of the Lutheran form of ser- 
vice from that of the old Church consists in the 
introduction of the Hymns and Chorals as an act of 
common or congregational worship. Luther was 
determined to make his new Office Book a book for 
common worship, a book for the people, containing 
music the people could and ought to sing. The 
congregational hymn tunes in the great work of 
Sebastian Bach were not sung by the congregation 
in Westminster Abbey. There was good reason for 
the silence of the congregation; but we trust the 
time is coming when the “ Passion” of Bach will be 
rendered in its right way, and that the congregation 
may take their just co-operation in the task. The 
chorals were well and beautifully given by the 
choir, but the weight of congregational tone and the 
effect on the spirit of some three thousand wor- 
shippers joining in the expression of song was not 
there. But this is to come ; and come it will. 
Westminster Abbey has witnessed Sebastian Bach 
in the expression of the passion of grief; it remains 
that Bach should be heard there in the passion of 
joy. His Eastertide and Christmas music will do 
this. 





THE “PAPER” SYSTEM. 





The dread of failure is a potent one; still more 
potent the dread that the world shall know one has 
failed, If aman can only keep the dismal fact a secret 
confined to his own bosom, he can manage to put 
on a smiling face in public and groan only in 
those private moments when the closet is unlocked 
and the household skeleton let out. But to have 
the secret known, and have some pity him, and 
others chuckle, and all confess that one way or 
another he brought failure on himself—this is the 
unbearable part of the business, and this what 
drives many a man to commit a foolish or com- 
promising trick. Something ef this shamefacedness 
is at the bottom of the Theatrical Order system, 
of which managers have long complained in seoret 
and against which they are beginning to rebel 
openly. The feeling underlying the practice is 
stated in plain Doric in a letter written by “A 
Theatrical Manager” published in another part of 
our paper. The playhouse director give orders and 
fills his house with deadheads, because he is 
ashamed to admit that his play is a bad one. He 
would rather continue to do so for a month, and 
waste his gas and salaries, than withdraw the 
play and confess to a mistake. The folly of 
the proceeding is manifold. In the first place 
it does not delude the paying public into a belief 
that a bad play isa good one. The deadheads are 
as a class recognisable: the professional deadheads 
nearly always so: and a practical playgoer easily 
detects them. In the second place the system 
prevents the test of a play by its reception the 
first night. The fallaciousness of a first night’s 
applause is now admitted: the calling of the 
author means nothing at all; the filled stalls for 
the first week have no significance whatever. Then, 
as the writer of the letter says, the example of one 
theatre drives another into the same course. All 
managers paper their houses, because Manager A 
and Manager B persist in doing so. All maintain a 
poor play for weeks and weeks beyond its deserved 
term, to the impoverishment of intellect in the 
class of dramatists. For the author whose poor 
play has been buoyed up for a fictitious run of six 
weeks at Theatre Number One secures an order from 
Theatre Number Two, and at the end of another 
pseudo-run achieved by paper, writes for Theatre 
Number Three, and so perpetuates a feeble race of 
plays, all of which would haye been eliminated by 
the natural struggle for existence, and their parent 
extinguished also, As a rule managers are ruled 
by two senses—the eye and the ear. They see that 
So-and-so is writing for some rival; they hear 
that he is going to write for some one else: reason 
sufficient for securing him at once, leaving his 
abilities to be tested hereafter. A success once 
in ten years will carry a dramatist merrily on 
through the interval; for each manager to whom 
his failures are allotted will strain his utmost 
to ayoid confessing his ill-luck ; and so—thanks to 
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paper—the dramatist’s reputation is not injured - 
his failure is ‘‘under four eyes.” The system ig 
really indefensible. It would be more Politic ag 
well as more honest to leave a play to its natura) 
fate—to do the best for it, cast it on the world 
and let it shift for itself. The weak plays and 
weak authors would thus be weeded out, and the 
pockets of the managers as well as the cause of 
the drama benefit by—as the pet phrase goes—thg 
Survival of the Fittest. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF “FAvUstT.” 





By way, we presume, of a peace offering to the 
Germans, Mr. Wm. Kyle, a countryman of ours, hag 
offered them the solution of one of their greatest 
national problems—the second part of “ Faust,” 
This gentleman has published at Nuremburg a 
work entittled :—‘ I. An exposition of the symbolig 
terms of the second part of ‘ Faust.’ 3. How this 
part thus proved itself to be a dramatic treatment 
of the modern history of Germany worthy of the 
genius of Goethe and the life he devoted to the 
task. The prologues and first act completely ex. 
plained, the other acts generally.” So far the title 
only. The work itself is worthy of its title. To 
judge from a cursory perusal, we believe the author 
would do well to turn his attention next to the 
Number of the Beast. The extraordinary powers 
of vision displayed in this performance far surpass 
even those of Dr. Cumming. That he commences 
by casting aside all previous explanations, which, as 
he poetically puts it, do not elucidate the work in 
question any more than ‘‘a tallow dip an ocean's 
depths,” need not be said. He has a method, 
and he alone, he says. And unquestionably 
there is a “method” in his—what shall we 
call it?—explanation. It consists simply in chang. 
ing the plainest terms into anything else that comes 
to hand. When, for instance, the author finds 
Faust in the fourth act of the second part desirous 
of keeping off the sea from the shore, he explains it 
thus :—Faust is the German nation, so the sea must 
be Religion, and the meaning is that the German 
nation wants to keep off Holy Religion from its 
shores. We are not exaggerating ; indeed, it is this 
very passage which in the first instance has furnished 
our author with his wondrous key. It is a small 
matter that when Goethe says “ horse” he means, 
according to Mr. Kyle, ‘‘ the stupid working-classes,” 
‘or peasants or citizens who allow themselves to be 
saddled and bridled for the people of good sense ;” 
or that under the humble word “ cellar” there lies 
hidden a “church ;”” and, as a natural consequence, 
a “tub” signifies a ‘‘ sermon,” even a “papal bull” 
betokens merely a ‘rill,’ and a “ convent” a 
‘‘ bookseller’s shop.” And wherever Goethe speaks 
of “ teeth,” Mr. Kyle tells us he means ‘“ artificial 
parts of a sensible body which are necessary for its 
general health and well-being.’’ That the heavens 
and all their hosts, as revealed in the final scene, 
betoken Germany as at present constituted —that 
is, as having reached the highest pitch of all de- 
velopment and perfection—we are very glad to 
learn from an impartial eye-witness and a country- 
man. 

But though he mainly addresses himself to the 
second part, our allegorist has not entirely neg- 
lected the first. Thus, in the ‘ Prologue upon the 
Theatre,” Goethe plainly declares that ‘in order to 
gain money and to make his piece go down, he has 
to symbolize what would otherwise shock hia 
readers.” Mephistopheles in the ‘Prologue in 
Heaven,” represents ‘ religious dogmatism; ” 
Gretchen is the “ ideal of Gothicism ;” and her 
“beautiful but illegal union with Faust” representa 
the union of “ wrestling rationalism with childlike 
faith,” and it follows that poor Gretchen must bear 
the consequences. Need we add that certain gentle 
little winds by which, in the second part, Faust 
extinguishes an apparent fire (meaning the first 
French Revolution) are, in our author’s opinion, 
intended to stand for ‘‘the holy constitutional 
power of Britain?” As regards the classical 
intermezzo called “ Helena,” Paris represents 
“the Reformation,” and Helena “ the New Testa- 
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THE ABBE LISZT. 





: 

Franz Liszt was born in Raiding, a village near 
Ocdenburg in Hungary, on the 22nd of October, 
1811. His father, Adam Liszt, was a descendant 
of an ancient noble family, who on account of 
reduced circumstances laid aside their aristocratic 
titles and became simple citizens. He himself 
held the position of a secretary to the Prince 
Esterhazy, which he filled with the greatest con- 
scientiousness and fidelity, but without having such 
a satisfaction as his ambitious mind required. 
Blessed by nature with various gifts, he showed 
particularly musical talent on the violoncello and 
the piano. Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra was 
stationed in Hisenstadt, and there Adam Liszt 
became acquainted with several musicians of repu- 
tation, which tended much towards improving his 
musical talent. He associated with Haydn, who 
was at that time chapelmaster of the prince’s 
orchestra, and also became very intimate with 
Concertmaster Hummel. The only heritage left to 
him from his once-honoured family was an extra- 
ordinarily good education, in fact proportionably 
too high for his present position, which made him 
not only discover, but also assist and increase his 
son’s juvenile genius, with all his power and 
ability. He began to give instructions on the 
piano to Franz, who six years old had just 
recovered from a severe illness which often 
had made the parents tremble for his life. His 
progress and improvements were immense, his 
love for piano playing grew to a passion; and 
the result of three years’ instruction was so great, 
that Adam Liszt was compelled to give in to the 
wishes of his friends, who demanded Franz’s public 
performance in a concert at Oedenburg. He played 
a concert by Ries and improvised with such a 
decided success, that his father was induced to 
repeat this attempt in a larger place. The numer- 
ous and musically educated audience in Pressburg, 
where Franz soon afterwards gave a concert, was 
delighted with his talent, and some admirers and 
friends of music, belonging to the aristocracy of 
the State demanded earnestly of the father that his 
son should enter a career which nature itself 
seemed to have pointed out for him. On account of 
his poor cirewtastances Adam objected to this, 
naming all the difficulties of such a great enterprise; 
but two noble-hearted men, Count Amadee as well 
as Count Sapary, started a subscription amongst 
their friends for the purpose of securing for their 
protégé a pension of one thousand florins per 
annum for the next six years, and herein fully 
succeeded. 

The father and son returned home full of gratitude 
and gladness, and were preparing for the new plan 
of life, when a new obstacle to their wishes turned 
up. Franz’s mother, a true-hearted loving soul, 
could not become familiar with the thought to be 
separated from the only son Heaven had given her, 
and to whom her heart was attached with true 
maternal devotion. Thinking of all the sufferings 
of an artist’s life, she asked her husband what 
their fate would be, if after giving up his situation 
the result would not be satisfactory. ‘God's will 
be done,” answered the boy, then nine years old, 
who had been listening to his mother’s words, and 
this expression fall of confidence overcame every 
further objection of mother and friends. It also 
strengthened his father’s resolution, who from this 
time was no more doubtful in regard to his son’s 
future, They soon afterwards went to Vienna, 
Where Franz wished to take piano lessons from 
the well-known Ozerny. It required more than a 
slight interest though, until the master, whose 
time was fully occupied with various occupations, 
agreed to give him instructions, but the first 
meeting was sufficient to induce Ozerny to take 
Liszt as a pupil. Czerny was really surprised at 

his pupil’s extraordinary talent, but had to give 
him tasks of less difficulty. Franz felt more or 
less displeased in the beginning with the matters, 

ut soon perceived the benefit he derived from 
his teacher, and the lessons were continued with 





Salieri who instructed Liszt in score reading 
understood the character of our young artist 
better than Czerny. Randhartinger was his teacher 
in composition, whilst at the same time his 
father taught him languages and watched his 
musical studies at home. Beethoven had always 
been the favourite composer of his father, and 
his works were also for him of the greatest attrac- 
tion. Thus Franz considered himself very fortunate 
to make his personal acquaintance, Beethoven 
heard of him in his solitude, and upon a special 
desire of the great master Franz was introduced 
to him by Schindler. Liszt still remembers with 
deep feeling the serious, yet encouraging words 
Beethoven addressed to him, alluding to the high 
and sublime destination of an artist. 

After having taken lessons a year and a_half 
Franz gave, with consent of his father and teachers, 
a concert before a very select and. fashionable 
audience in Vienna. He achieved a decided success, 
earning a stormy applause of the delighted assembly; 
but more than this, Beethoven’s presence made 
him feel proud, especially as his smiling face 
expressed much satisfaction. 








THE SPIRITS OUTWITTED. 





In Russia the men of science do not disdain to 
challenge the powers of spiritualism. The Russian 
Academical Gazette reports the result of a spiritual 
séance which Mr. Home lately gave in the presence 
of several learned men in St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Home having expressed a wish to convert them to 
spiritualism, the representatives of science agreed 
to attend a séance provided they might them- 
selves choose the place’ in which it was to be 
held, and make all the preparations they thought 


answered their purpose. Seals were placed on the 
doors of the room in which the meeting was to be 
held, and a heavy glass table instead of an ordinary 
one was placed in it. On this table stood a lamp 
with a reflector, so that the ground under the table 
was brilliantly illuminated, and the slightest move- 
ment made by Mr. Home could be observed. The 
medium having accepted the challenge under these 
conditions the séance began at the appointed time. 
All present (two mathematicians, two chemists, 
a physiologist, and a doctor) seated themselves 
round the table, forming a chain upon it with 
their hands. In a little while Mr. Home 
announced that he began to feel the presence of 
spirits, and that these were manifesting themselves 
outwardly by the fluctuations. of the flame of a taper 
standing on the table. It was replied that these 
fluctuations were produced not by the spirits but by 
the ventilator; in fact, when this was shut the 
fluctuations ceased. The medium was somewhat 
embarrassed; but without losing countenance 
hastened to declare that he felt the presence of the 
spirits, which betrayed itself by the quick throbbing 
of his pulse. The pulsations ware indeed extremely 
rapid, but one of the persons present explained that 
this phenomenon was owing to the tension which 
had now lasted some time and to the high tempera- 
ture of the room; to prove his words this person 
had his pulse felt after having declared that he 
experienced no sensation but that of fatigue, and 
the number of beats corresponded exactly with that 
given by Mr. Home. After these two failures the 
medium gave up the experiment with the table, and 
proposed to alter the weight of some object. A 
common bucket was then placed on a weighing- 
machine. The company Waited long and_ in vain; 
no change of weight occurred. It was ‘very late, 
everybody was tired—Mr. Home, perhaps, most of 
all—and the séance broke up. While taking leave 
Mr. Home promised to repeat the experiment ; but 
he gave out next day that he was indisposed, and 
therefore unable to keep his engagement. 
———————d 

Last Worps or Actorns.—The Sunday Mercury, 
(New York) some weeks ago gave the following last 
words of the most cel performers ere quit- 
ting for ever the stage of life :—‘* Exit, Burbage,’” 








bUccess, 


i that excellent and the phrase 


was put upon his tom stone. Farewell, fare- 


necessary. These were simple, but they completely |, 


well, Floranthe,’’ said Edmund Kean. “ There 
is another and a_ better world,” said Jack 
Palmer, quoting from the ‘ Stranger.” ‘Ay, 


but to die and go we know not where,” said 
Moody, in the language of Claudio, in '' Measure for 
Measure.” But Young, apter than all, whispered 
with Hamlet: ‘‘The rest is silence.” Many old 
London theatregoers remember Harley. His last 
words were those of Bottom, in * Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” a part’ he had often played: “I 
feel an exposition of sleep coming on.” This was 
exquisite. Robson, the elder, said: ‘* What a wasted 
life has mine been!" Harry A. Perry, the famous 
American light comedian, was stagey to the last. 
Turning his glazing eye once more to the light of 
day, he murmured: “The play is done. Ring 
down!" Widdicomb, the London comedian, who 
died about three years since, struck his forehead 
and said, in the old melancholy tone of the grave- 
digger, in “ Hamlet :” ‘* Cudgel thy wits no more!" 
And, finally, Harry Chapman, father of Misses 
Blanche and Ella Chapman, a great favourite in his 
time at the Bowery, said: ‘It is time to go to the 
theatre.” 





BRSAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—Tho very agreeable character of this gone has 
dered it a g 1 favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful ———- of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled —Jamng 
Epps & Co., Hommopathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
Hottoway's Ointueyxt anv Pi.ts,—Systematic Treatment. 
—Few statements are more wide of truth than the assertion 
that for the cure of disease, the ailing part alone demands 
attention, whereas both local and general mischief requires 
redress, hese icaments boldly face the evils they profess 
to remedy ; relief and general purification p: 

; the diseased portion is cured, the foul whole is 
cleansed. Holloway's Vintment rubbed on the throat and chest 
exercises the most beneficial influence over sore throats, diph- 
theria, and cough, whether resulting from catarrh, asthma, or 
bronchitis. This unguent acts miraculously in arresting the 
extension of sores. healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, 
and completely stopping all destructive inflammations. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 7d, 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a, 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 28, 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES Gn Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTUM, 
end 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4%, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. 1, Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIl., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&o. Each Vol. 58. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 18. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. B. Heygate. 68. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of al) the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 64. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTH-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by 4 Leaner of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
b 


y » ae. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould., 3s, 6d. ; 
by post, 88. 10d. 

RHINBLAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface -by 
Rov. W. J, EK. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 83. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s, Td. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Bories. Each 10s, 6d ; by Post, 1s, 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parsnyrentanism and Iavinatem. 
Vol Il. On Anapartism, the Lypgranpsrts, and the QuaKkgns, 
Vol. 101. On Merttoprem and Swapaynongians, 
Fach 8s, 6d. ; by Post, $s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d 


THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Pr W. J. trons, D.D., Prebend- 
Mirae ule et Op peek On. ba. ’ 


BANOTA OLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee, ‘“‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90,"—Brilish Magazine. 7.; by 
post, 7s, 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, Gs. 4d. ‘ 
WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


. bd, 
INGENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


. ls. 14. 
OBWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. is. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 6d. 


aes 





8.W.; and 
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THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Fran¢éo-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. Cloth ; 21s, half calf; 24s. calf; 828. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to ali Ages and Nations. " For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN. 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thiek demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 
AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 


BIOGRAPHY. from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 


Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHA oS 
BOUTELL, M.A. ” vs Rho wre sas 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 188, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI. 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
ain, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 


rig Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.RAS., 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_—»— 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Stee} 
a expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
> 4 } Morvcco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 


7 
BYRON, Bait and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
MADOX BROWN, 


I. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTIL. LIilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSUN. 


mt. 
ORDSWORTH. Hdited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETI'. Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 

Sypeg Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 

SECCO MBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi. 
AY Retro Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


Illustrated by FORD 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
ECCOMBE. 

vil, 

OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 

LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by GUS- 

TAVE DORE. ws 

ul. 

EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 

LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI,  Llustrated by 

THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


1x. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. [Illustrated by 
OMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the t 
English Poets to 20 volumes, publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





——— 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINR: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


a 
ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL Rp. 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 

1870. By “‘The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 yols, 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, yi 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY Fiz. 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By, 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 





| ie PASSIONS. A Novel. By the 


Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 3 vols, 





NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 
HENRY MORFORD. 3 Vols. 


ee SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols, 








\ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel, 
3 vols. 
ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommetided to Mercy.” 3 vols, 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs, 


J. Hi. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


ERALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ No Appeal.” &c, 8 vols. 


IKE FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Maaslagberd,” &o. 8 ve 
HE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 8 vols. 











(WHE GOLDEN BAIT. A Novel. By 
Hi. HOLL. 8 vols. 





VHE CANON’S DAUGHTERS: | the 
Story of a Love Chase. By RUBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET. 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








Now Ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 


THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 
Yor THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHants ror THE Magyiricat axp Nunc Drimittis, AND 


Responses ron Advent anp Lent, 
As sung at All Saints’; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE cHANTS, &c. 


THE HYMNS ONLY. Price 84. ; by Post, 9d. 
THE TUNBS ONLY. Price 2s, ; by Post, 2s, 2d 


London: CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIA RPE TT SE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


_*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which go often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EtROPE,) 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No, 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, © 





207 & 200, REGENT STRERT, W. 





— 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £323. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 
Expression. 


Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté, Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 


No, 2. 
OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £383. 
Five Octayes, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 





No. 3. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremole. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello, Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 


*,* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simptze and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites, 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 
Accorpinc to Number or Stops anv §1zz, 
Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


eg rer rreer meme —_ 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the “ Dovsne Expression," which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Fonri Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The “Hanrz Eonmyye” 

formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agteéable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 901, BEGENT STREET, W. 
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Her Majesty's 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 


Moval Letters Patent. 


N 








CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Tarp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
‘The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 





LIST OF PRICES. 


3a a 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssceesscessereees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..........seeeeseeeee 10 10 O 
6 Octayes, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........seseeeeeees 13 18 0 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


 GCRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

















The following extract. from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamizton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it xoadchod Ree in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road,” | : 
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CORAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


a, 
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